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Sotes. 


SHAKSPEARE AND SHELLEY. 

These names stand apart in our literature and 
exceptional, as those of the two most divinely gifted 
among Englishmen. Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge were less the favourites of 
the great Intelligence than these, possibly the finest- 
textured brains and largest hearts in all published 
humanity. No man dying at thirty has left be- 
hind him such a trail of sacred light as Shelley. 
No man dying at fifty-two or any age beyond has 
left behind him works so utterly incomparable as 
Shakspeare. Both authors, apart from the genius 
which held each in bondage, were the truest and 
most lovable of men ; both were the most abso- 
lutely emancipated in mind of any great writer 
since Plato, owning and following as lord and 
master truth, and truth which, even in its extremest 
ugliness, is beauty, because it is truth only. Both 
were, in the strictest meaning of the word, good 
men, and we must no more dream of confounding 
the personal life of Shakspeare with those of Mar- 
low, Peel, and Green, than the healthy life of Scott 
and the beautiful life of Shelley with the morbid 
and mistaken eccentricities of Byron. Shakspeare 
and Shelley, like Milton and Wordsworth, were 
masters of themselves. Let him who would gain- 
say this, pause. The life of Shelley was recent and 
is known, and, howsoever sad and unhappy, was 
beautiful and good. Against the honourable life 





of Shakspeare not one single authenticated whisper 
has survived—a miracle had there been foundation 
for such. He silenced envy and escaped calumny, 
a guarantee of integrity above and beyond all 
eulogy.* Somewhat of a similar fate attached in 
life to each, but with a difference. Shakspeare in 
his lifetime was popular, but in no sense estimated 
in degree commensurate with his merit. Shelley 
had the misfortune to have to endure not only 
general public neglect, but fierce and virulent abuse 
from those very authorities whose duty it was to 
have discovered and made known his worth. It is 
the fate of exceptional genius to fall in some 
measure upon evil days. Spenser died in poverty ; 
Shakspeare wrote “In the old days before these 
last so bad.” Chapman exclaimed against the 
obtuse intelligence of his time, and Milton and 
Keats, like Homer and Dante, were neither patient 
nor silent sufferers. Even to this day the general 
world has no conception of how great a spirit was 
lost when Shelley died. Byron, the most popular 
of poets, was but a child in comparison, and the 
mightier mind of Coleridge a splendour dazed 
against the mirrored image of its own lustre. But 
Shelley had the eyes and the wings of an eagle— 
** To oversoar this low and worldly shade, 
And gaze upon the sun with vision undismayed,” 


—and also a mind to apprehend and comprehend 
most thoroughly the shade which it oversoared. 

From the critical decisions of Shelley, wher 
deliberately given, and especially as regards poetry, 
of which he was a consummate judge, there is 
little or no appeal. In metaphysics and philo- 
sophy he was perhaps not as yet so supremely 
established ; but of poetry his spirit was pene- 
trative, and his judgment accurate beyond any of 
his contemporaries, Coleridge not excepted. 

It is the preliminary part of my present pur- 
pose to bring together from Shelley’s writings such 
passages as allude to Shakspeare, of whom no 
better reader than himself has existed. Had he 
lived, he might have become the dramatist’s best 
critic, and good enough to have been his final one, 
with infinite beauty sealing infinite strength. 

From his fragment of an essay on the Athenians 
we have : “ Perhaps Shakspeare, from the variety 
and comprehension of his genius, is to be con- 
sidered, on the whole, as the greatest individual 
mind of which we have specimens remaining.” 
And this, after a deep and impartial study of the 
master-minds of the world, and at a time when 
Shakspeare was not nearly so well understood as 
now. For the Hamlet Coleridge was then at 
struggle for the true against the false opinions 
regarding the wronged poet, a task almost as in- 
superable as that imposed upon the Danish prince. 





* Shakspeare has escaped calumny, but let me not be 
understood to mean that he passed through life unsube 
jected to it. Lucios and Iagos were.then as-since. — 
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From his Preface to Prometheus is the following 
hypothetical paragraph :— 

‘If England were divided into forty republics, each 
equal in population and extent to Athens, there is no 
reason to suppose but that, under institutions not more 
perfect than those of Athens, each would produce philo- 
sophers and poets equal to those who (if we except 
Shakspeare) have never been surpassed.” 

From a letter to Mrs. Shelley, written in 1818: 

“TI have been reading the Noble Kinsmen, in which, 
with the exception of that lovely scene, to which you 
added so much grace in reading to me, I have been 
disappointed. The jailer’s daughter is a poor imitation 
and deformed. The whole story wants moral discrimi- 
nation and modesty. I do not believe that Shakspeare 
wrote a word of it.” 

This, at one blow, cuts to the very marrow of 
Fletcher’s failing as a dramatist—want of moral 
discrimination and modesty. The Two Noble 
Kinsmen is merely an attempted imitation of a 

at poet by a less, a compliment, if compliment 
it can be called, returned with interest by Shak- 
speare in Henry VIII. There is nothing in the 

wo Noble Kinsmen but is below Shakspeare ; 
nothing in Henry VIII. but is dramatically above 
Fletcher. Our commentators are wrong in con- 
founding the authorship of these plays. 

Again, in a letter to Mrs. Shelley, and as an 
encouragement to the prosecution of a literary task, 
quoting from Godwin :— 

“There is nothing which the human mind can con- 
ceive which it may not execute. Shakspeare was only 
a human being.” 

And to Leigh Hunt, in reference to Dante and 
Michael Angelo :— 

“ Where shall we find your Francesca— where the spirit 
coming over the sea in a boat, like Mars rising from the 
vapours of the horizon—where Matilda gathering flowers, 
and all the exquisite tenderness, and sensibility, and ideal 
beauty, in which Dante excelled all poets except Shak- 
speare!” 

And, as a final quotation from his prose, the 
following crown and consummation of perfect 
criticism from his most admirable Defence of 
Poetry :— 

“The modern practice of blending comedy with tragedy, 
though liable to great abuse in point of practice, is un- 
doubtedly an extension of the dramatic circle; but the 
comedy should be, as in King Lear, universal, ideal, and 
sublime. It is perhaps the intervention of this principle 
which determines the balance in favour of King Lear 
against the @dipus 7'yrannus or the Agamemnon, or, if 
you will, the trilogies with which they are connected, 
unless the intense power of the choral poetry, especially 
that of the latter, should be considered as restoring the 
equilibrium. King Lear, if it can sustain this com- 
parison, may ve judged to be the most perfect specimen 
of the dramatic art existing in the world, in spite of the 
narrow conditions to which the poet was subjected by 
the ignorance of the pone of the drama which has 
prevailed in modern Europe.” 

R. H. Leis. 


(To be continued.) 





R. WATT, “BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA.” 


That this old-fashioned book is by no means 
superseded by the labours of Allibone—a diligent 
but most blundering compiler—is known to all 
who know the’two books and have some tincture of 
letters. A new edition of Watt, omitting foreign 
editions of foreign books and of the ancient classics, 
correcting errors, and supplying defects, would be 
a worthy work for any press. Might not the 
University of Edinburgh undertake it? I append 
afew of the notes which I have entered in an 
interleaved copy under the letter A, in order to 
call attention to the subject. I do so in the con- 
viction that Englishmen need to have the claims 
of bibliography set before them again and again. 
Some years ago, a truculent “weekly” abused 
Mr. Smith for adding to his list of Quaker books 
a list of books written against Quakerism. This is 
indeed an extreme instance of barbarity ; but it is 
certain that writers of high pretension daily mani- 
fest unrebuked a like contempt for the labours of 
the pioneers of literature.—Since the above was in 
type the Westminster Review has poked fun at 
Mr. Todhunter for the exactness of his descriptions 
of Dr. Whewell’s publications. Probably Mr. 
Todhunter inherited his appreciation of biblio- 
graphy from that admirable man (who, like Mr. 
Todhunter, united in his own person the often 
hostile characters of the scholar and the mathema- 
tician) Prof. De Morgan. 

Abbadie, James.—See Bibliothique Brit., iii. 339, v. 
172, seq. The translation, by Booth, of “ La Divinité de 
Notre Seigneur J. C.” is abridged from the original. 

Abbot, George.—His “‘ Exposition of Jonah” was re- 
printed with a memoir, 1847, 2 vols. Svo. 

Abernethy, Jo.—On his “ Discourses concerning the 
Being . . . of God,” see the Bibliothique Brit., xvi. 203. 

Abernethy, John, surgeon (office, Bedford Row, author 
of “ See my Book”), died at his house in Enfield, Apr. 20, 
1831. Portr. in Zur. Mag., Nov, 1819. 

Ackerman, bookseller.—Rudolph A., of the Strand, 
who died March 30, 1834, wt. 70. Add to his works, 
“ History of the Colleges of Winchester and Eton, and 
the Schools of Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylors’,”’ 1816, 4to. 

Ackland, Tho. Gilbank, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread 
Street, lecturer of St. Andrew's, Holborn, and of St. 
Mildred’s in the Poultry, chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke 
of York.—Add to his works, “‘ Arraigned Doctrine its 
own Advocate. A Sermon preached in the parish of 
St. James, Colchester, on Sunday, Nov. 7, 1819.” (He 
had preached sermons at St. James's, called “ Gospel 
Sermons,” and had been represented as agreeing in 
opinion with the persons who called them so; he here 
disavows the alliance.) 

Acton, Samuel.—Add to works, “ Dying Infants saved 
by Grace proved, and the Blessed with his Blessedness 
described. A Sermon preached in Namptwich, July 25, 


1695,” 1699, 4to.—A later Samuel Acton, surveyor of the 
Court of Sewers, London, died Jan. 28, 1837 (author of 
“Plan for altering Holborn Hill,” &c.}, buried in St. 
ae Moses Church, rector’s vault, Bread Street, Cheap- 
side. 

Adair, James Makrittick.—See Gent. Mag., 1787, pp- 
1102, 1104a, 
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Adair, M. (?)—Author of “ Two Letters to the Bishop 
of Winchester in answer to the Charge of a High Trea- 
sonable Misdemeanour,” Lond., 1821, 8vo. 

Adam, Alexander.—-See Universal Catalogue, 1773, n. 
1282; Annual Biogr., 1823, 399, seg. ; Lockhart, Life of 
Scott. To the editions of his “ Roman Antiquities” add 
1814. 

Adam, Fitzadam (pseudonym) .-—“ The World,” weekly 
print (Germ. transl. see Nicolai, Allgem. Deutsche Bib- 
livthek, 1. pt. ii. p. 609). 

Adam, Robert, architect.—Planned the Adelphi, died 
March 3, 1792. See Herald and Genealogist, viii. 133. 

Adam, Rev. Robert, chaplain to the Earl of Kellie and 
M.A.—“ Believers convicted of Unbelief. A Sermon 
preached in Edinburgh on 21st March, 1811, being the 
Day appointed by Royal Proclamation for a General 
Fast,” Edinb., 1811, 8vo. 1s. 

Adams, Eliphalet.—Author of “Sermon on the Death 
of the Rev. James Noyes,” 1720. 

Adams, George, M.A.—See Bibliothique Britannique, 
vi. 445, xvi. 205, seq. (gy. ix. 95%). 

Adams, Hannah, of Boston, U.8.—“ The History of 
the Jews from the Destruction of Jerusalem,” 1818, 8vo. 

Adams, John, D.D., Provost of King’s College.—-See 
Felton'’s Dissertation on the Classics, 1753, p. 185: “ Dr. 
Adams wrote in a most abundant, free, and flourishing 
Style, equally rich in Thought, and happy in Expression.” 

Adams, Rev. John.—His sermon on the death of 
Louis XVI. was preached at New Sarum and published 
at Salisbury. 

Adams, John, Esq., of Waltham Abbey.—I have a note 
of his ‘‘ Voyage to South America,” 2 vols. 8vo., 1807. 

Adams, John Quincy.—Add, “ Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Oratory, delivered in Harvard College,” Camb., U.S., 
1810, 2 vols. 

Adams, R.—Author of “ Voyage to Timbuctoo,” 1816. 

Adams, Thomas, of Wintringham.—On his “ Para- 

hrase of the First Eleven Chapters of Romans,” see Jo. 
Wesley's Journal, July 27, 1772. Add to his works, 
“Funeral Sermon on T. Meredith, with Two Hymns,” 
1775 ; “ Exposition of the Four Gospels, with Memoir 
by Westoby,” 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Adams, Thomas, preacher at Willington, Beds. —“ The 
Gallant’s Burden” (preached at Paul's Cross), 1614, 4to. ; 
“The two Sonnes, or the Dissolute conferred with the 
Hypocrite,” 1615, 4to.; “ Diuells Banket described in 
Sixe Sermons,” Lond., 1614, 4to.; “ Happiness of the 
Church ... being the Sum of Diuers Sermons preached 
at St. Gregories, London,” Lond., 1619, 4to., pp. 820; 
“ Works,” Lond., at the Gunne, 1629, fol., pp. 1250; 
“Works, with Memoir by Dr. Jos. Angus,” Edinb., Jas. 
Nichol, 1861, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Adams, William, D.D.—On his “ Pastoral Advice,” 
see Universal Catalogue, 1773, n. 20, 194. He died 
Jan. 13, 1789, Gent. Mag., 1789, lix. 214. See the 
index to Boswell. 

Adams, Zaldiel.—Author of “‘ Massachusetts Election 
Sermon,” 1782. 

Addington, Stephen.—See Herb. Marsh, Letter to the 
Conductor of the Critical Review (1810), 23. On his 
tena on Baptism,” see Hen. Venn’s Life (ed. sixth), 


Addison, Joseph.—See the ind. to Bibliotheque Brit. 
Some letters in G. M. Berkeley's Literary Relics, 1789. 
J. D. Campbell printed 250 copies of “Some portions of 
Essays contributed to the Spectator by Addison, now 
first Printed from his MS. Note-book,” Glasgow, 1864, 
4to. His “Cato” in Italian (Florence, 1715, 4to.). His 
“Evidences of the Christian Religion” in German 
(“nebst Gabr. Correvon’s Anmerkungen und Abband- 
ag iibersetzt von Jerusalem,” Hamb. and Leipz., 

2). 








Adey, W., curate of Lanchester (Durh.) in 1760.— 
His sermons were published at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1760, 
2 vols., with a list of subscribers. 

Adolphus, John, ob. July 16, 1845, xt. 80. —See 
“N.& Q.,” 3" 8. vii. 261; 5 S. iii. ind. ; iv. 233; v. 
134; Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Add to works, “ Memoirs 
of Qu. Caroline,” 1821, 2 vols, 8vo.; “ Memoirs of John 
Bannister,” comedian, 1839, 2 vols. 8vo. (two portraits). 

Afzelius, Adam, died at Upsala, May 20, 1837, set. 84. 

Aglio, A.—Author of “ Decorations in Woolley Hall, 
Yorkshire,” 1821. 

Agrippa, Henry Cornelius.—See his life by Hen. 
Morley, 1856, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 18s. 

Agutter, William, of Magd. Coll., Oxf.—*‘ A Sermon 
occasioned by the Death of the celebrated Mr. J. Hen- 
derson, B.A., of Pembr. Coll., Oxford. Preached at 
St. George’s, Bristol,” 1788. 

Ahier, Joshua, of New Coll., Oxford.—Translator of 
P. du Moulin (“ Elements of Logic,” Oxf., 1647, 8vo.). 


A very small fraction of my biographical and 
bibliographical notes has been entered in the blank 
leaves of my Watt ; but enough has perhaps been 
here given to show that if many students, working 
in different departments, would thus supplement 
Watt, or the Bodleian Catalogue, and bequeath 
their work to public libraries, we should have a 
good foundation for a history of letters and learning 
in England. Joun E, B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





JACOBITE SONGS. 

I have in my possession a MS. collection of 
Jacobite poems and songs, formed in an early part 
of the last century, probably between the years 
1715 and 1732. They are thirty-three in number, 
copied by three or four different writers, and evi- 
dently at different times. Two of them, under the 
titles of “The Devil o’er Stirling” and “ Bishop 
Burnet’s Descent into Hell,” appear in Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics of Scotland ; but they both belong 
certainly to England. As the versions of these 
poems in my MS. collection differ considerably 
from the copies used by Hogg in his collection, I 
subjoin a copy of the first of these poems as it 
appears in the MS., marking some of the chief 
variations in the Scotch version. In the latter 
there is a gross anachronism in assigning the part 
of the devil’s ally, whose effigy was on Bloomsbury 
steeple, to William III.; for this monarch died in 
1702, and Bloomsbury Church was not built until 
1730. It was consecrated Jan., 1731. The figure 
on the top of the steeple is a statue of George IL, 
and it is against this king that the satire is 
directed. 

In copying the poem the spelling has, for the 
most part, been modernized. 

**A Dialogue between the Gentleman who looks over 
Lincoln and the Gentleman on Bloomsbury Church. 
Par nobile fratrum. 

** As Satan o’er Lincoln* was looking one day, 

For when Satan looks sharp he can see a great way, 

He spied an odd figure on Bloomsbury steeple, 

With horns exalted,” surveying the people. 
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“ Heyday,’ quoth the Fiend, ‘ what see I at London! 
Should I suffer a rival, myself may be undone.’ 

So while a porter® could toss off a flagon, 

The Devil was mounted on Bow steeple dragon, 


Thence Satan kenn-d the sweet face of the creature, 
And knew his old friend by each line and each feature. 
‘Then without further preface addressed his ally 

With ‘ How the plague, sir,* came you mounted so high? 


* Speak, how got you here? I shall humble your pride. 

What the pox, [have] you got* a broomstick to ride!’ 

Quoth G—ge, ‘ My friend Satan, you're strangely mis 
taken, 

i was ne'er for a witch nor a conjuror taken. 


* But, to tell you the truth," was preferr'’d by my brewer, 
When I was as ignorant of it as you are. 

Though I’m a mere fool, as you plainly may see, 

You have not a more humble servant than me. 


‘ Though your Highness has placed your own council 
about me, 

You must acknowledge they can’t do without me. 

*Tis through me that all your great projects get birth, 

Each plot formed in Hell was in [my] name on earth. 


“What has lately been done may convince you full well 
That in my reign you ne'er shall want subjects in Hell. 
Our late Swearing Act you'll allow was a trap, 
Where we left not a loophole fur any to ecape. 


* Who the devil could e’er have done more in my station, 

Since by one single act I have damn’'d the whole nation ! 

Men of every degree, women rich and poor,* 

From her Highness of Wales to the night-walking 
whore. 


“Were it not, sir, for me, you’d be plagued by the 
clergy, 
And some of them, friend, would most cursedly scourge 


ye. 
Should I suffer that damn’d Convocation to meet," 
W by then, brother Satan, we both should be bit. 


But my bishops from all their attempts shall secure 
you, 

They are your best fiiends on earth, I 'll assure you ; 

You can see very few on that reverend bench, ' 

But as much are your slaves as I or my wench. 


* There ’s’ but Chester and Bath, now Rochester's fled.’ 
* Zounds ! their very names,’ quoth the Devil, ‘I dread ; 
If you must prate of bishops, you sot ! can’t you think on 
York, Winchester, Salisbury, Durham, or Lincoln ? 


* Those, thore are Lrave souls, worthy Satan's alliance ; 

With such troops I boldly bid Heaven defiance. 

Since you make me such bishops, G—ge, you may 
reign on, 

For the Devil can’t find such a set* when they’re 
gone. 


The Monarch of Hell flew away in a trice ; 

The Monarch of Bri—n look'd wonderous wise. 
Here ended the treaty, and most people say,' 

He ‘d be glad to come off half so well at Cambray.” 


Vai tations in the Scotch Vers On. 

* Stirling. 
» With his horns high exalted. 
And whilst a man scarce, &c. 
Willie. 

© Have you learnt, &e. 

* But, to tell you de true, vas, &c. The same kind of 
broken English is spoken by the king through the who!e 
of his reply. 





- vomen, rich and mean, 
From de street-valking lass to her highness de queen. 
» Sit. 
' Dere is but very few on dat reverend bench, 
But adore you as much, sir, as me do my vench. 
) This verse is omitted in the Scotch version, but it is 
obviously required by the verse following. 
* Pack. 
' As most people say. 
Joun Davies, 
Belsize Square. 


HAYDON’S ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST NEWS OF 
THE VICTORY OF WATERLOO. 

In the Autobiography of Benj. Robt. Haydon 
Life, Tom Taylor, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 301) there is 
an interesting account of the way in which the 
painter first heard the news of Wellington’s great 
victory. Interesting as it is, this account has always 
puzzled me, for, as it stands in the Autobiography, 
it appears to be an extract from Haydon’s Journal 
for June 23, 1815, and therefore a contemporary 
account in the strictest sense. jut a slight 
examination of the details given, which are in- 
accurate in some important particulars, is enough 
to show that the account could not have been 
written on the day which heads it in the Autobio- 
graphy, nor indeed at all near that date. The 
Duke’s Waterloo despatch reached London late 
on the night of June 21, 1815, and was published 
in a London Gazette (extraordinary) on the 22nd 
“N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. vi. 448). Haydon says that 
late at night on the 23rd—that is, two days after 
the communication of the contents of the despatch 
to the ministers, and at least one day after the 
publication of the document itself in the Gazette 
(which, by the way, the painter says he read so 
often that he knew it by heart, p. 302)—the first 
news of the victory was hurriedly communicated 
to him, evidently as perfectly fresh news, by a 
Foreign Office messenger, who met him as he was 
crossing Portman Square on his way home from 
Edgeware Road to Great Marlborough Street, and 
who asked him to point out the house of Lord 
Harrowby. Haydon goes on to say that, for- 
getting that he was not in Grosvenor Square, ke 
pointed out as Lord Harrowby’s a house occupying 
the same position in Portman Square as his lord- 
ship’s did in Grosvenor Square, and that this was 
“Mrs. Boehm’s,” where there was “actually a 
rout.” Now a Mr. and Mrs. Boehm lived, at 
least in 1815, in St. James’s Square (“N. & Q.” 
as above) ; and neither in Portman Square nor in 
Grosvenor Square is the name Boehm to be found 
(see Boyle’s Court Guide for 1815). It is not 
very probable that Haydon should have crossed 
St. James’s Square on his way to Great Marl- 
borough Street from Edgeware Road. It was 


at Mr. Boehm’s, on the night of June 21, 1815, 
that Major Percy, who conveyed the Duke's 
despatch to England, had the honour of laying 





—_ —— 
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the French eagles captured at Waterloo before 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The Prince had 
dined with Mr. Boehm on that day ; and Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Liverpool, and Lord Chatham 
were of the party “N. & Q.” as above). On the 
whole, then, Haydon’s account cannot be accepted 
as founded on contemporary evidence. But it 
may have been written down from memory many 


years afterwards as part of his Autobiography. | 


Now this is exactly what the original MS. of that 
work appears to me to show. The date “June 
23rd” certainly heads Haydon’s “Story of 


Waterloo” in the MS., and it is certainly in the | 


handwriting of Haydon. But this date was evi- 
dently rubbed out as soon as written (for the 
smeared ink is even now clearly visible); and it 
has been written in again, at a much later period, 
in a hand which is clearly not Haydon’s at all. 
From the MS. so altered the Autobiography has 
been printed. Hence the improbabilities arising 
from the date. The Journal for 1815 confirms 
the conclusion drawn from the MS. of the Auto- 
biography. There is no account in it, either under 
June 23rd or any other date, which in the least 
resembles the account which forms the subject of 
this note. How much of that is true it is perhaps 
impossible now to say. John Scott, to whose 
house Haydon says that he immediately “ran 
back” to communicate the glorious news, must 
have been quite familiar with it at least twenty- 
four hours before he was knocked up on June 23 
by the painter. Still, it is impossible to suppose 
that the whole of the story isa dream. I have 
not the slightest doubt that Haydon did meet a 
Foreign Office messenger, who dic tell him that 
the Duke had “ beat Napoleon, taken 150 pieces 
of cannon, and is marching on Paris,” and that 
he rushed back to his friend Scott’s and knocked 
him up, and that they both gave three hearty 


“Crants,” Hamlet, v. 1, 256.—After this word, 
rendered properly “ garlands,” Mr. Jephson (in 
his glossary to the Globe edition) adds, “a doubt- 
ful word.” It cannot be doubtful in face of the 
German krantz (corona, sertum), Belgic krans, 
which Helvigius derives from Kxopwvis, apex, 
fastigium rei ; and which krantz, curiously enough, 
is found in the name of one of Hamlet’s courtiers, 
Rosencrantz. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


SHAKSPEARE AND DrumMonp or HAwTHORN- 
pen.—Mr. Masson, in his edition of Drummond's 


| poems, remarks, “I am inclined to think he 





cheers (“both of us said ‘ Huzza,’” p. 301) quite | 
worthy of the great occasion. But how much of | 


the rest of the account is to be accepted? Per- 
haps some reader of “N. & (.” can suggest an 
explanation of the artist’s blunders. The Auto- 
biogra) hy was written from about twenty-five 
to about twenty-eight years after the great battle. 


H. F. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Child Rowland to the dark tower came.” 
King Lear, iii. 4. 
Did Edgar refer to Charles the Great's paladin? 
If not, to whom ? D. G. B. G. 
“* The chariest maid.” Hamlet. 
I have never been able to understand the applica- 
bility of the epithet chary here ; nor can I per- 


ceive why it is in the superlative. Perhaps some | 
I cannot help | 


better grammarian may explain it. 


(Drummond) knew Shakspeare’s sonnets”; but 
strangely Mr. Masson has failed to observe Drum- 
mond adapted a line which first appeared in Shak- 
speare’s poem, A Lover's Complaint, which was 
appended to Shakspeare’s Sonnet quarto in 1609. 
The third stanza has this allusion to a handker- 
chief :— 
**Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 

Which cn it had conceited characters, 

Laund' ring the silk A figures tn the brine 

That season'd woe had pelleted in tears.” 
Drummond's poems first appeared in 1616; in the 
second part, sonnet xi., we have : 

‘Ah! handkerchief, sad present of my dear, 

But since that thou art mine, O do not grieve 

That I this tribute pay thee for mine eine, 

And that I (this short time I am to live) 

Launder thy silken figures in this brine.” 
Which gives weight to Mr. Masson’s conjecture 
that Drummond knew Shakspeare’s sonnets. 

H. Brown. 


Tue Doc-pays Aanp Sirtus.— The popular 
opinion is that the Dog-days, which at present 
commence on the 3rd of July and continue until 
the llth of August, have great influence upon 
our canine friends, and that they are more subject 
to madness at this particular time than at any 
other season of the year. ‘his idea is a popular 
fallacy of modern days, as neither the ancient 
Egyptians nor any other Oriental people ever 
asserted any influence upon dogs from the rising 
of Sirius, the Dog-star, called by the Egyptians 
Sothis. 

The Egyptians maintained that the first indi- 
eation of the rise of the Nile took place on the 


| morning of the longest day, or the Summer Sol- 
| stice, when, as they said, the Sun and Sothis rose 
| together, and attributed the rise entirely to the 


great heat generated by this star in conjunction 
with the Sun. 
At present, our Dog-days commence twelve days 


| later than in the time of the Pharaohs, when the 


Sun and Sirius have the same degree of right 
ascension : but as the Sun at this time has receded 


suspecting that there is some mistake in the text | in the zodiac to 22° 55’ 54" north, and Sirius has 
| 
| 


requiring emendation. 


S. ZF. 


16° 33° 54" south declination, it is impossible that 
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they can rise at the same time above the horizon, 
if it was even possible ocularly to witness it ; nor 
could they ever have risen together at any place 
or latitude, nor yet at any period of time of the 
most extended Egyptian record. The rising to- 
gether, as mentioned by old authors, simply meant 
that both of those celestial bodies were in the same 
degree of right ascension. As the rising of the 
Nile still takes place at the Summer Solstice, and 
not at the time of the right ascension of the Sun 
and Sirius, it would thence appear that the pre- 
sumed heat brought by Sothis and Sothic periods 
has about as much to do with the rise of the Nile as 
with its influence upon our faithful canine friend. 
d. BD F. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Cuess amone THE Matays.—It is well known 
that the game of chess has for a long time been a 
favourite game in the East, if it even did not actu- 
ally originate there, but it may not be so universally 
known that the Malays in particular are exceed- 
ingly fond of chess, which they call “ Main- 
gadjah,” or Elephant-game. The names of the 
pieces are as follow :—King, Radja; Queen, Mantri 

Prime Minister); Bishop, Gadjah (Elephant) ; 
Knight, Kuda (Horse); Castle, Ter; Pawn, 
Bidak; “Check,” Sah; “Check-mate,” Mati 
(dead). 

From the word mati the German “ matt,” and 
its English equivalent “ mate,” is, according to 
Dr. Friedmann (Ostasiatische Inselwelt, vol. ii. 
sec. 73), probably derived. 

Apropos of the Malay word main, game, I hope 
I may here hazard a somewhat bold theory. The 
Malays have been from time immemorial most 
enthusiastic cock-fighters, staking not only large 
quantities of gold dust, but even all their posses- 
sions, including wife and children, upon the success 
of a favourite bird. Now, since in England the 
expression, to fight a “ main” of cocks, has been in 
use among cock-fighters, can the word main have 
found its way over here, as the Colorado beetle 
soon will from “ the States,” in some ship ? 

Now with regard to the possible introduction of 
chess, together with Brahminism, from Hindostan 
into the Malay archipelago, I would venture a less 
startling hypothesis. As the game in question is 
termed “ Elephant-game,” is it not more likely to 
have originated in a country where the animal 
from which it derives its name is more widely dis- 
tributed, than in a cluster of islands, in only one 
of which—viz., Sumatra—it occurs ? 

Though Islamism has long ago ousted Brahmin- 
ism, on many of the ruined temples in the interior 
of Java may be seen sculptures representing the 
great elephant-god Ganesa (in the Deccan Gun- 
putty), under the name of Batara-Gurn, or else, 
with the name of Loro-Djongrang, Doorga, the 
wife of Siva, eight-armed, standing upon a crouch- 





ing bull, and with one of her hands grasping the 
hair of her victim. J. C. Garroy,.F.LS. 
New University Club. 


Bamporoucn Castte Lisrary.—I have a 
catalogue of the above library (4to. Durham, 1799) 
containing long MS. notes, &c., by the late Mr. 
Thomas Bell, F.S.A., of Newcastle. Perhaps the 
following extract from them may be interesting to 
readers of “N. & Q.” :— 

“There is a rare volume of tracts in this library, 
which has not been noticed by any of our bibliopolists. 
It contains fifteen tracts, thirteen of which are printed 
by Wynken de Worde (or Worthe), one by ‘Johane 
Rastell,’ and one by Richard Pynson; it occurs in the 
shelf 1, and is numbered 55. With regard to the above 
tracts, W. C. Trevelyan, Esq., of Wallington, in North- 
umberland, after consulting Dr. Dibdin’s typographical 
and other works, writes thus to the Rev. W. N. Darnell, 
one of the trustees :—‘ Most of them I find are very rare, 
and the following do not appear to have been known to 
him (Dr. Dibdin) or his coadjutors, viz., Nos. 2, 5, 6, 9, 
and 12. Several of the others, though mentioned by 
Dibdin, dv not appear to have been seen by him.’ See 
note in the MS. Catalogue by the late John Scaife, Esq, 
who officiated as librarian of this collection for several 
years during his residence at Bamborough, and whose 
MS. Catalogue does him great credit, showing consider- 
able bibliographical research. . ig 

Joun Craces. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Diatect.—The Gloucester 
Journal for Oct. 7, 1876, says :— 

“ A curious specimen of Gloucestershire dialect came 
out in an assault case heard by the Gloucester county 
magistrates on Saturday. One of the witnesses, speaking 
of what a girl was doing at the time the assault took 
place, said she was ‘ badding’ walnuts ina pigstye. The 
word is peculiarly provincial: to ‘bad’ walnuts is to 
strip away the husk. The walnut, too, is often called a 
*bannut,’ and hence the old Gloucestershire phrase, 
‘Come an’ bad the bannuts.’” 

A. Grecory. 


Wnuisky.— The proper orthography of this word 
is usquebaugh, which is derived from Gaelic 
uisgue-beatha, from wisge, water, beatha, life. As 
it stands it means simply “ water.” 

R. 8. CHarnock. 


“ KirsaTu-JEARIM.”—Scott makes a droll mis- 
take in naming one of his characters in Iranhoe 
(vol. i. ch. vii.). Isaac says, “In the town of Lei- 
cester all men know the rich Jew, Kirjath Jairam 
of Lemberg.” No doubt Scott had the words 
Kirjath-Jearim floating in his memory, as being 
mentioned somewhere in the Old Testament, and 
he forgot that they formed the name not of a 
man, but of a town. JAYDEE. 


“To Orcnit.”—This curious term is used here 
to signify a sudden disappearance, as the sharp 
“pop” of a rabbit into its hole. The word 
“ otchil ” also signifies a hole. 

Taos, RatcuirFr. 

Worksop. 
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FreatuErs.—In consequence of women wearing 
wings, &c., in their hats, poulterers now exhibit in 


their windows wings of pheasants, partridges, &c., 
catering for dress as well as for food. C. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


HERALDRY Ay SnetLtanp.—Can any corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” versed in Scottish heraldry 
state w pies any different system of marshalling 
obtained in the Shetland Isles From the 
armorial bearings displayed upon ‘he numerous 
sepulchral slabs of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, to be found in the neglected burial- 
grounds scattered up and down the various islands, 
it is evident that the arms of man and wife were 
not borne impaled, but upon two separate shields 
placed side by side, and ensigned with a helmet 
bearing the crest of the husband’s family. The 
arms of maiden ladies were displayed upon a 
shield, with helmet and mantling, but without 
crest, instead of being placed upon a lozenge. In 
some cases, where the wife’s family alone was 
armigerous, her arms only were placed upon the 
monumental stone, duly ensigned with helmet and 
mantling ; but in place of the crest the initial letter 
of the lady’s Christian name appears upon the 
helmet. An instance of this may be found in the 
burial-ground surrounding the parish church of 
Tingwall, upon the monument of the Reverend 
John Gauden, sometime minister of that _place, 
who died in 1682, which monument displays the 
arms of a branch of the Sinclair family, with a 
letter M upon the helmet for Mary Sinclair, the 
said minister's wife. Knowing but little of Scottish 
heraldry, I am desirous of obtaining information 
as to whether this method of marshalling was 
peculiar to Shetland. I may add that numerous 
instances of impaled coats are to be found in the 
cathedral of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall, in Orkney, 
but I have met with none in Shetland. 


A. E. L. L. 


“ PEDACII DI OSCORIDZ ANAZARBEI DE MEDICA 
MATERIA, LIBER PRIMUS, INTERPRETE MARCELLO 
Vireitio, Secretario Friorentixo.”—I picked 
up, the other day, this book, thus entitled. It is 
written in Greek and Latin, side by side, and was 
printed in 1529. It is a thick folio, bound in 
wooden boards covered with leather and blocked 
on side ; forril back. There is also a second part 
bound with it. There are numerous notes in 
manuscript written in Greek all through the book. 
Is it valuable? Any information respecting it 
would be thankfully received by H. Saxton. 

Hollow Stone, Nottingham. 





Tue Everisn VERSION oF THE ScripTuRES.— 
My aged grandmother was a firm believer in the 
Divine inspiration of the English version. In 
proof of such inspiration she narrated to me, in 
my childhood, the following. When it was deter- 
mined to translate the Bible into English, seventy 
scholars were selected to perform the work, who 
were shut up in separate apartments. After an 
allotted time, they all produced their translations, 
which, upon comparison, were found to agree word 
with word and letter with letter. Is this trans- 
formation of the Jewish tradition concerning the 
Septuagint an “ Americanism” or was it trans- 
ported from England ? Scoro-A MERICUS. 


Strange, or Forrest Hatt, co. Essex.—Where 
can I find a pedigree of this family? Do they still 
possess Forrest, or Folyott’s, Hall, which was 
alienated to Richard Stane by Richard, Lord Rich, 
May 2 (43 Eliz.) ? IponEa. 


Tue Rippetts oF Minto, ScoTtanp.—Can 
any one impart information relative to the Rid- 
dells of this designation? Were they resident at 
Minto-Riddell? Were they a branch of the old 
Roxburghshire family, the Riddells of Riddell, of 
that ilk? Who was the first ancestor of this line? 
How many descents since they were a separate 
family? By whom now represented? Is the 
pedigree of this branch in print ? 

G. T. Rippett. 


Vorraire, Dict. Phil. Vit. Athée., vol. xxxviii. 
of works, ed. 1784, p. 97, has the following pas- 
sage :— 

“Tl y a eu & Londres une société de théistes qui 
s'assemblérent pendant quelque temps auprés du temple 
Voer; ils avaient un petit livre de leurs lois ; la religion, 
sur laquelle on a composé ailleurs tant de gros volumes, 
ne contenait pas deux pages de ce livre.” 

What was this society, and can it be (with the 
astounding propensity to blundering common to 
French writers in dealing with English proper 
names) that “temple Voer” stands for Temple 

sar? ww. 
[Qy. the old chapel in Essex Street !) 


Otiver GotpsmitH.—I quote the following from 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of July 8 last, and 
hope that some of the readers of “N. & Q.” may 
be able to quote an authority for the statement, or 
indeed throw any light on the subject :— 

“ Good-hearted and simple-minded Oliver Goldsmith 
getting, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, a guinea in 
his pocket, and being on his way to Edgworthstown 
school, sauntered on leisurely, admiring the gentlemen’s 
seats and every other thing worth admiration as he went 
along. In this blest and heedless condition of mind he 
found himself in the town of Ardagh at nightfall, 
thought he had better stay there till morning, and, meet- 
ing a respectable-looking man, he inquired for the best 
house in the town, meaning thereby the best inn. The 
man, by name Cornelius 0’ Kelly, the best fencing master 
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of his day, answering the question in the letter but not 
in the spirit, directed him to the residence of Sir Ralph 
Fetherstone. Oliver, entering the parlour with the 
jaunty air of youth, found the master of the mansion 
sitting at a good fire, said he wished to pass the night in 
his house, ordered supper, and invited the landlord and 
his family to sup with him. Sir Ralph, learning his 
family, and highly esteeming his father, humoured the 
joke, played the old-fashioned landlord, and much en- 
joyed the young fellow’s self-approbation and thorough 
unworldliness. When retiring for the night Oliver re- 
quested a hot cake for his breakfast. The cake was 
consumed next morning by the youth and his hosts, but 
his chagrin and confusion on demanding his bill and dis- 
covering his mistake can scarcely be conceived. In his 
play of She Stoops to Conquer he turned the mistake to 
good account.”’ 
WituiAM Georce Buack. 


Dr. Hook, in his life of Archbishop Whitgift 
(vol. v. New Series, p. 187), says :— 

* A chivalrous writer in Fraser's Magazine traces the 
stories against Queen Elizabeth, which are stereotyped 
for the use of all historians—male or female—to their 
source, and proves them to rest upon the authority of a 
countess who at least on one occasion made a public con- 
fession of lying; of an ambassador whose secretary ran 
away from him that he might not be forced to lie; of a 
groom who was pilloried for lying; of another whose 
words were so shocking that the magistrates were 
ashamed to write them down; of a Scotch courtier who 
was on the whole rather proud of his success in lying ; 
of two murderers; of Cardinal Allen and of Sanders, of 
whom we have already spoken.” 

Can you refer me to the volume of Fraser’s 
Magazine where the articles referred to can be 
found ? S. W. T. 


Youtry Frevest.—On a tombstone -in the 
churchyard of the village of Wellesbourne, War- 
wickshire, I noticed the following inscription : 

“To the memory of a faithful friend, Mary, wife of 
Samuel Handy, who died Feb. 16, 1819, aged thirty-eight. 
She was daughter of William and Youty Fequest, of this 
parish,” &c. 

Have any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” ever met 
with the name of Youty? I should also much 
like to know if Fequest is a well-known name in 
any part of England. G. 


“Tae Antiqvary.”—The other day, a friend 
who prides himself upon an intimate acquaintance 
with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, and very 
justly so, told me that the scene of this novel is 
laid at Arbroath and its neighbourhood. [, on 
the other hand, always had understood that Dundee 
was the town named Fairport, small indeed some 
ninety years ago, and that Monkbarns was sup- 
posed to be situated in its vicinity. “ Adhue 
sub judice lis est.” Can any reader solve the 
point at issue / Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Tae Irisn Bisnors ty 1837.—Will any Irish 
correspondent, who has access to old almanacs, 
kindly inform me which were the Irish bishops 
who sat in the first two sessions of the first Parlia- 








| 


ment of Victoria? I believe after the reduction 
of the Irish Church, in 1833, only one archbishop 
and two or three bishops sat in the House of 
Lords in rotation. W. M. M. 


Morrain.—Farmers generally believe this is a 
disease of no long standing. What proofs had Sir 
Walter Scott when he makes Richard, in the 
Talisman, say that he lies ill like a cow with the 
murrain ? R. H. Wattace. 


Fen (on Fenp?).—Boys in all parts of the 
United States employ this word, especially when 
playing marbles, to prevent any change in the 
existing conditions of the game, as, for instance, 


fen-placings, to prevent an alteration in the posi- 


tion of the marbles ; fen-clearances, to prevent the 
removal of an obstacle; or fen-everything. Is this 
word an “ Americanism,” or did the children of 
the original colonists bring it with them across the 
Atlantic ? Scoro-AMERICUS. 


A Two-Sous Piece or Lovis XVI.—I have a 
small collection of old foreign coins, among which 
is a two-sous piece of Louis XVI. The date is 
1793. The legend on the obverse round the head 
of the king is :—“ Louis X VL, Roi des Francois.” 
On the reverse :—“ La nation, la loi, le roi. L’an 
5 de liberté.” By a decree of the National Con- 
vention, passed on September 21, 1792, royalty 


| was abolished, and on January 21, 1793, the un- 


fortunate Louis perished on the scaffold. Can any 

correspondent of “N. & Q.” explain this seeming 

anomaly ? W. F. Parsoys. 
Wootton Basset. 


toczR Nortu.— Where does Roger North say 
of the London booksellers :-— 

“ They crack their brains to find out selling subjects, 
and keep hirelings in garrets, at hard meat, to write and 
correct by the groat; and so puff up an octavo to a 
sufficient thickness, and there is six shillings current for 
an hour and a half’s reading, and perhaps never to be 
read or looked upon after ” ? 

I find the above words quoted in Charles 
Knight’s Shadows of the Old Booksellers, London, 
Bell & Daldy, 1865, p. 37, and again pp. 308-9, 
but in neither place is there any reference. 

I have in vain looked for the passage in North’s 
Examen and his Life of the Right Honourable 
Francis North, Baron Guilford, &c., though, of 
course, having to turn over several hundred pages, 
I cannot be sure that my search was exhaustive. 

Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” will kindly 
put me on the track, and at the same time tell me 
to what date Roger North’s statement refers. 

A. BeLsame. 

Paris. 


Costume.—What was the usual dress of a phy- 
sician in the early part of the last century? I 
think it is stated in some work on British costume 
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that they generally wore the flowing periwig 
instead of the tie form of head-gear, and that-a 
scarlet cloak and gold-headed cane were also 
insignia of the profession. TRALEE. 


Otp Witts.— Where shail I find an account of, 
or the wills of, Sir Edw. Harris, of Cornworthy 
Priory, Devon, Chief Justice of Munster, 1620; of 
his father, Sir Thom: 1s Harris, Serje ant at Law ; and 
of his grandfather, Edward Harris ? W. 5. 

44, Bedford Square. 


“La Coquette Corricte.”—Everybody knows 
the lines : 
“ Le bruit est pour le fat, la plainte pour le sot, 

L’honnéte homme trompé s’éloigne et ne dit mot.” 

It is noted in Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, vol. i. p. 122, that these lines are 
from La Coquette Corrigée, a comedy by M. De- 
lanoue, of the date of 1756. Macaulay remarks 
upon the oddity of two lines from a damned play— 

“and it should seem,” he says, as if he himself 
had not read it, “a justly damned play ”—surviv- 
ing for a century. What is the history of the play 
in question and of its author, and is a copy pro- 
curable? One feels curious to see the remainder 
of this drama, of which two lines have passed into 
a proverb. MippLe TempLar. 








AvTHoRS AND Qvorations WANTED.— 
“That life is not an idle ore, 
3ut iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use.” D. TRAILL. 
The following fragment of an old ballad was given to 
me the other day by a friend who dwells in the northern 
parts of Lincolnshire. Can any of your readers supply 
what is missing ! 
** She ran till she came to the river side, 
And she turned on her belly and she swam ; 
She swam till she came to the other side, 
And she tooket to her heels and she ran. 
She ran till she came to the king's castel, 
And ghe tinkled at the bell, 
And none was; so eager to welcome her 
As was the king himse!.” Pa ER. 
“TI gave thee pearls and found thee swine.” 
Joun M. Vavenay. 


Replies. 


ADDISON: DENT. 
(5" 8. vi. 29, 173, 209, 236.) 

The following particulars regarding the brother 
of the celebrated Joseph Addison are interesting 
and authentic, being derived from a valuable 
work, Madras in the Olden Time : be ing a Histor y 
of the Presidency from the First Foundation of 
Fort St. George: compiled from original records | 
by J. Talboys W heeler, (then) Professor of Moral | 
Philosophy and Logic at the Madras Presidency 
College (Madras, 1861-2, 3 vols. small 4to. cl.). 





From this work—hardly known in this country, 
though deserving of more notice than it appears 
hitherto to have Teceived, the author of which has 
since distinguished himself by his labours as an 
Indian historian, and at present deservedly fills a 
high diplomatic position under the Supreme 
Government of India—the brief notices abont to 
be given are derived. “The Hon. Gulstone 
Addison,” as he was styled, though his own signa- 
ture was Gulston Addison, had long toiled in the 
service of the East India Company, at Fort St. 
George (or the Madras Presidency), when appointed 
by the London directors to succeed Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, on his recall by them from the governorship 
presidentship, in 1709. The records relate as 
follows :— 
‘**Sunday, September 18. Yesterday evening appeared 
a ship to the northward of this Port, and about nine 
at night came ashore Capt. Tolson, who acquainted the 
Governor that hewas commander of the ship Heathcote, 
come directly from England ; and that he had brought 
the Company’s packet, which he produced directed as 
follows: ‘To the Hon. Gulstone Addison, President,’ &c. 
And withal told nim there was great alterations here 
and that he was dismissed the service ; therefore pressed 
that the Council might be immediately called. The 
Governor (Mr. Pitt) told him that it was impossible to 
be done, not only from the lateness of the night, but 
that several of them were at the Mount; so desired the 
captain to strictly observe in :vhat condition he de- 
livered the packet, and be here to-morrow morning at 
eight o'clock, against when the Council should be sum- 
moned, that so he might see it in the lik ke condition he 
delivered it. This morning according y all the late 
Council met, when the Governor refused to surrender 
the government by virtue of the superscription on the 
packet, but demanded a supercedent to his Commission, 
by virtue of which he had been Governor of this place up- 
wards of eleven years (from July 7, 1698). So after some 
hesitation the packet was opened, wherein there was a 
Commission which superceded him. He a!so demanded 
the reading of the General Letter, which was refused 
him ; but in the packet there being a Letter from the 
Managers to him, wherein it was fully expressed his 
dismission from their service, the constituting Gulstone 
Addison, Esquire, in his room, so he immediately read 
the cash and tendered the balance thereof; but the 
new Governor desired the payment for that time be 
deferred, for that he was very much indisposed. So 
the Governor, just as he left the chair, challenged the 
whole Board, or any upon the place, to charge him with 
an unjust action during the whole time of his govern- 
ment, or that he had ever refused a kindness to any one 
that asked it, and that it lay in his power; or that ever 
he acted arbitrary in any one matter, notwiths itanding 
some villains of this place have had the impuwience to 
represent him otherwise ; so rose out of the chair and 
placed the new Governor in it.” 
The administration of Mr. Gulston Addison, as 
“ President for the Right Honourable Company’s 
affairs on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, and 
of the Gingee and Mahratta countries, and Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George and Fort St. David,” did 
not extend over a month. On the Sunday morn- 
ing, Sept. 18, 1709, that he succeeded to the 
government, he was too unwell to receive the 


| balance of the cash from Mr. Pitt, and his signa- 
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ture is wanting to the proceedings. On Monday 
he made his appearance at the council-board, and 
stated that he had “laboured under most severe 
pains, which almost rendered his limbs in a manner 
useless to him”; and the trembling signature which 
appears in the consultation book seems to indicate 
that he was still suffering from the attack. He 
only attended five consultations afterwards ; and 
at the last one to which his signature is appended, 
he signed the instructions to the captain of the 
Heathcote to receive Mr. Pitt on board, and to 
treat him with all the respect due to an ex- 
governor during the voyage to England. But his 
malady was mortal ; and at noon on Monday, Oct. 17, 
1709, Governor Addison died, at his official resi- 
dence in Fort St. George, Madras, when little 
beyond thirty-six years of age, having been born 


in April, 1673, at Milston Rectory, in Wiltshire, 
and his accumulated wealth was bequeathed to his 
elder and more celebrated brother, Joseph. The 
name of Gulston was that of his mother’s family, 
and his maternal uncle, Dr. William Gulston, was 
Bishop of Bristol, 1679-84. A full account of the 
Dean of Lichfield’s family will be found in Biogra- 
phia Britannica (ed. 1778, vol. i. p. 44). These 
dates will serve to correct some errors in the usual 
accounts of the Addison family, and confirm 
Curll’s statement of Gulston having predeceased 
his brother Joseph, thus answering some of the 
queries of Mr. Dent and Mr. Sorry. The 
accompanying pedigree may be deemed to be 
worthy of a place in the columns of “ N. & Q.”; 
though not quite complete, it is correct in its 
details and genealogical facts :— 


Rev. Lancelet Addison, “a minister of God's word” at ..... Qe. ceeees ? 


2nd wife. 
Dorothy, dau. 
John Danvers, Esq., 
of Shackerston, co. 
Leicester, who sur- 
vived, issueless. 





burne, parish of Crosby Ravensworth, co. Westmore- 
land; educated at Appleby Grammar School; entered 
Queen's College, Oxford, as “ a poor child on the founda- 
tion,” 1650; then “ Tabarder”; Jan. 25, 1655; 
M.A., July 4, 1658; B. and D.D., July 6, 1675; one of 
the “ Terre filii,” 1658; chaplain of garrison at Dun- 
kirk, 1660-62 ; chaplain at Tangier, in Africa, 1663-70 ; 
Rector of Milston, in Wiltshire, dioc. Sarum, 120/. per 
an., 1671 ; Prebendary of Minor pars Altaris, in cathedral 
church of Salisbury, 1678; collated Nov. 15, and in- 
stalled June 13, 1679; elected Dean of Lichfield, 1683, 
confirmed June 27, and installed July 3 following; Arch- 
deacon of Coventry, 1684, collated Dec. 8, in commendam ; 
member of Convocation, Dec. 8, 1689 ; and died April 20, 
1703, stat. 71; interred in the west part of cathedral 
yard at Lichfield. A loyal Churchman, and author of 
eleven publications, between Oct., 1671, and 1690, on 
various subjects, religious, descriptive, and biographical. 


lst wife. 


| 
of=Rev. Lancelot Addison, D.D., b. 1632, at Mauldismea-—Jane, dau. of Nathaniel 


Gulston, Esq., armiger, of 
seseeeeee ? Mar. 1670, and 
sister of Rt. Rev. William 
Gulston, 8.T.P., St. John, 
Cantab., 1679; Lord Bi- 
shop of Bristol, 1679 
(elected Jan. 16, and con- 
secrated Feb. 9, at Lam- 
beth ; died April 4, 1684, 
and interred, Apr. 18, at 
Symondsbury, in Dorset- 
shire—of which rectory 
he was the patron—with- 
out any monument to 
commemorate him). She 
died about 1686. 





| | l | i 
1. Jane, b. 2. Joseph, b. May 1, 1672, at 3. Gulston, b. 4. Dorothy, b. May, 5. Anne, 6. Lancelot, b.1680; 
April 23, Milston; Commoner of Queen's Apr., 1673; in 1674; mar.,first,Rev. b. April, of Queen’s Coll., 


1671, who Coll., Oxon. 1687; Demy of Civil Service James de Sartre (Sat- 1676, 
died inin- Magdalen, 1689; B.A., May 6, of E. I. Co.; rens 


fancy. 1691; M.A., Feb. 14,1693; one Governor 
in England, April 16, 1717, to Fort 
March 16, 1718; died at Hol- George, 


He mar., Aug. 2, 1716, Char- his 


Rich, Earl of Warwick and Hol- 
land, by whom, who survived 
him, he left an only child, his 
heir, Charlotte, who died at 
Bilton, co. Warwick, unm. in 
1797, stat. 80. 


Arms :—A pair of wings erect proper. 


of M.A.of University of young. 
of Prin. Secretaries of State, Presidency of Puy-Laurence, in 

St. Languedoc, incorp. 23, 1700; 
at of Oxf., May 14,1688; 
land House, June 17, 1719, et. Madras, Sept. 
48; Pr. Counc., Apr. 16,1717. 18, 1709, till 
death of Westminster, 1688, 
lotte, only dau. of Sir Tho. Mid- there, s.p., instld. May 17; died 
dieton, of Chirk Castle, co. Oct.17 follow- Sept. 3, 1713, and in- 
Denbigh, and widow of Edward ing, xt. 37. 


Oxon., Nov.8, 1696; 
or Sartreus), who died elected a Demy of 
Magdalen Coll., 
1698; B.A. April 
M.A., 
Feb. 3, 1702; Fel- 
low of Magdalen, 
1708; “much ad- 
mired in the uni- 
versity for his great 
skill in the clas- 
sicks,” and died 
1711, xt. 31, “in 
partibus transma- 
rinis.” 


asteur at Montpel- 
ier, in France; Preb. 


terred in Abbey. She 
ma., secondly, Daniel 
Combes, Esq.; and 
died March 2, 1750, 
setat. 76. 


Authorities :—Wood’s Athen Oxonienses ; Le Neve's Fasti, by Hardy; Biographia Britannica ; Rose, 8.D.U. 
Knowledge, and Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionaries ; Catalogue of Oxford Graduates ; Graduati Cantabrigienses ; Haydn's 
Book of Dates ; Madras in the Olden Time ; Courthope’s Historic Peerage of England ; Burke's Extinct Peerage, &e. 


Richmond. 


A. 8. A. 


rlS——— 
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Frenca Hymyotoey (5" §. vi. 309.)—A com- 
piler of a French hymnology, ancient and modern, 
would have to consult, among others, the following 


books :— 


Noels nouvellement composez a l'honneur de la 
Nativité de nostre Saulveur et Redépteur Jesu-Christ. 
Lyon, Claude le Nourry dict le Prince (circa 1520). 
Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Noelz nouveaulx imprimez nouvellement. Paris, 
Jeban Olivier. Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Noelz nouveaulx faitz soubz le titre Du Plat d’Argent 
dont maint se courousse. Jehan Olivier. Small 8vo. 
goth. 

Les Noelz nouvellement faicts et composez en l’honneur 
de la Nativite de Jesucrist et de sa tres digne mere (circa 
1515). Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Noels nouveaulx sur le Chant de plusieurs belles 
Chansons nouvelles de cette presente annee mil cing 
cens L. 11. (Reprinted by Techener, Paris, 1832. 
12mo.) 

Chansons joyeuses de Noel, tres doulces et recreatives, 
singulieres supellatives et sont faictes dassez nouvel. 
Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Cantzons sainctes pour vous esbatre, elegantement 
exposees. Par ung prisonnier composees. Cest an 
mil cing cens vingt et quatre. Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Chansons spirituelles sur la Sainte Céne de N. 8. J. C. 
1546. Sm. 8vo. 

Daniel (Jean), organiste, Sensuyvent plusieurs Noelz 
nouveaulx (circa 1520). Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Danielis (Johannes), Noels joyeulx plain de plaisir a 
cbhanter sans nul deplaisir. Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Les Gris Noelz nouveaulx composez sur plusieurs 
chansons, tant vieilles que nouvelles, en francoys, en 
Poytevin, et en Ecossois. Paris, Jacques Nyvers. Sm. 
8vo. goth. Another edition, containing twenty-five songs 
instead of twenty-four, “ Rue de la juyfry a lenseigne 
Saint Pierre.” 

Les Ditez des Noelz nouveaulx lesquelz ont este com- 
posez eur les chansons qui sensuyvét. Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Noelz nouveaulx. Paris, La Carronne. Sm. 8vo. goth. 

Les Grans Noélz nouveaulx composez nouvellement en 
ee langages sur le chant de plusieurs chansons. 

aris, Jehan Bonfons. Sm. Svo. goth. 

Les Hymnes en francoys trislatees nouvellement et 
imprimees a Paris. Anthoine Verart. Sm. 4to. (circa 
1498) goth. 

Les Hymnes communs de lannee: translatez de Latin 
en Francoys, en rithme. Par Nicolas Mauroy, le jeune, 
de Troyes. Troyes, Jehan Le Coq, 1527. 4to. goth. 

Gueroult (Guill.), Livre de chansons spirituelles, mises 
en musique par Didier Lupi second. Lyon, G. et M. 
Beringen, 1548. Sm. 8vo. 

Gueroult (Guill.), Hymnes du temps et de ses parties. 
Lyon, J. de Tournes, 1560. Sm. 4to. 

Deux chansons spirituelles, l'une du siécle d’or avenu, 
tant désiré; l'autre de l'assistance que Dieu a faite a 
son Eglise : avec quelques dizains et huitains chrestiens. 
Par les Protestants de levangile. Lyon, 1562. 8vo. 

Recueil de noéls anciens au patois de Besancon. Par 
Fr. Gauthier. Besancon, 1773. 2 parts, sm. 12mo. 

Recueil de Noéls au patois de Vesoul et de son bailliage. 
Vesoul, Mareschal, 1741. Sm. 12mo. 

Recueil de Noéls nouveaux en francois et en patois 
Besancon, Daclin. Sm. 12mo. n.d. 

Sensuyvent plusieurs chansons de Nouelz nouveaulx et 
speciallement les nouelz que composa feu maitre Lucas 
le Moigne, en son vivat cure de Sainct George du puy la 
garde au diocesze de Poitou. Paris, 1520. Sm. &vo. 


th. 
Maillard (0.), Chanson piteuse, composee par Frere 





Olivier Maillard, en pleine predicatio.. ... et chantee a 
Toulouse, environ la penthecouste par le dit Maillard, 
luy estant en chairre de predicatié. 1502. Sm. 8vo, 
(Reprinted in the edition of Maillard’s Sermon edited by 
J. Labouderie. Paris, Farcy, 1826.) 

La pieuse alouette, avec son tirelire; le petit cors et la 
plume de notre alouette, sont chansons spirituelles. 
Valenciennes, 1619 or 1621. 2 vols. 8vo. (By Pére Ant. 
de la Cauchie.) 

Opuscules sacrés et lyriques, ou cantiques, avec les airs 
notés, 4 l'usage de la paroisse de Saint-Sulpice. Paris, 

772. 4 vols. 8vo. (The “Cantiques de Suaint-Sulpice ” 
have often been reprinted.) 

Pseaumes de David, traduits par Clement Marot. 
Sedan, Jannon, 1635, 64mo., and many other editions. 

Marot (Clem.), Les cantiques de la paix. Paris, Est. 
Roffet (circa 1539). S8vo. goth. 

Martial de Paris, Dévotes louanges & la vierge Marie. 
Paris, Jehan du Pré, 1492. S8vo. goth. Other editions: 
1494, 1498, 1509. 

Martial de Brives, Le parnasse séraphique......con- 
tenant les grandeurs de Dieu, de la vierge et des saints. 
Lyon, 1660. 8vo. Another edition, Lyon, 1655, 4to., 
has the title, ‘ uvres poétiques et saintes.”’ 

Gringore (P.), Paraphrase et dévote exposition sur les 
sept trés-précieux et notables pseaumes du royal prophete 
David. Paris, Ch. L’Angelier, 1541. Sm. 12mo. 

Gringore (P.), Chants royaux, figurés moralement sur 
les mystéres miraculeux de notre Sauveur Jésus-Christ et 
sur la Passion. Paris, J. Petit, 1527. 4to. goth. 

Redon (Frére Gilles de), La musique angélique toute 
nouvelle de salve regina (circa 1535). Sm. 4to. goth. 

Le Salve Regina en francoys faict a la louenge de la 
glorieuse Vierge Marie. Paris, Nicole de la Barre. 
Sm. 4to. goth., nd. 

Le Stabat mater dolorosa, translate en francoys selon 
le latin. Paris. Sm. 8vo, n.d. 

Teligny (de), Poésies chrétiennes. Héritiers d' Eustache 
Vignon, 1594. 8vo. 

Rousseau (J. B.), Guvres. Bruxelles, 1743. 3 vols. 
d4to. (Odes sacrées). 

Les Saintes Ténébres, en vers francois, avec le latin a 
costé, par de Sainte-Croix Charpy. Paris, G. Desprez, 
1670. 12mo. 

Clément (Félix), Chants de la Sainte Chapelle et choix 
de séquences du moyen age. Paris, Poussielgue. Svo. 

And a great number of modern collections, chiefly 
published by the firms Poussielgue, Mame, Lefort, 
Ardant Fréres, Perisse, Gaume, &c. 

Henri GAUSSERON, 

Ayr Academy. 


About ten years ago, when I was a member of 
the French Protestant Church, at Rotterdam, a 
new hymn-book was brought out for the congrega- 
tion ; but I could not say off-hand whether it was 
a selection or an original publication. It might 
be procured, I should think, by addressing the 
“Pasteur Président de IEglise Wallonne a 
Rotterdam.” A. Vu: Wem 


Missinc Ancient Hixpu Grant (5 §. vi. 
187, 290.)—If this grant escaped the search made 
for it by so zealous an archeologist as Cot. Eis, 
in the locality where it was first found, it may 
safely be assumed that it is no longer in existence. 
Nor indeed can it be expected that it should be. 

3ut from the circumstantial description of its form 
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and of the figure on the seal, it may be assumed 
that Col. Wilford must either have seen the copper- 

lates or had access to an accurate copy of them. 
Ender the former supposition, he would scarcely 
have failed to send a transcript to the Asiatic So- 
ciety, as he has done in other instances.* Under 
the latter, he must have derived his information 
from some contemporary publication.t The object 
of my inquiry was to ascertain if such was the case. 

The value of the Benares plates consists in the 
fact that they relate to the Andhra kings, of whom 
hardly any authentic information is extant. They 
are mentioned in the Purdnik lists as rulers of 
Magadha,t and their sway extended over the 
Dakhan, as appears by inscriptions in the Nasik 
caves and at Girndr, which date back to a period 
anterior to, or certainly not later than, the Christian 
era. I fear, therefore, we cannot identify the date 
of Karna with that of the mythical Janamajaya. 
I have referred again to the Goujda inscription 
noticed but not thought worthy of translation by 
Colebrooke, who concurs with Col. Mackenzie, 
from whom it was received, in considering it to be 
a forgery. 


Such fabrications are by no means rare. Some 
years ago ‘about 1839-40) the Guru, or High 


Priest, of the Sringéri matha appealed to the Sadr 
Adalat Court of Bombay against a judgment of 
the Zillah Court at Dharwar, adverse to his claim 
to certain honours and privileges, amongst the evi- 
dence in support of which were two documents 
engraved on copper, which were translated and 
published with fac-similes of the plates by Mr. 
H. B. Crockett. An examination of these shows 
them to be forgeries of the clumsiest description. 


W. E. 


“INFANTS IN HELL BUT A SPAN LONG” (2™! §, 
xi. 289; 5S. vi. 256, 316.)—This horrible idea 
is not peculiar to either Romanists or Protestants, 
but is common to “ gracelk of both creeds. 
A. O. V. P. quotes a passage from Faber implying 
that children are in hell: one of Faber’s fellow- 
religionists, Father Furniss, in his Sight of Hell, 
does not imply but plainly asserts it. In this book 
he describes, with an elaboration of detail worthy 
of a medieval torturer, a boy with flames of fire 
streaming out of his ears and mouth, and his blood 
boiling in his veins ; a girl of sixteen standing in 
mortal agony with bare feet on the red-hot floor of 
her infernal dungeon ; and a “little child,” in a 
red-hot oven, “turning and twisting itself about 


, ” 
$ zealots 


* E.q., the Gorakhpur copper plate, As. Res 


» ix. 407, 
8yvo. ed. 





| Reformer. 


| my books, and therefore cannot give your inquirer 


in the fire, beating its head against the roof of the 
oven, and stamping its little feet on the floor.” 
The Rev. J. C. Ryle, in a tract entitled No More 
Crying, tells children that they may perhaps go to 
“a dreadful place wherethere is nothing but crying”; 
what this place is he describes in his tract entitled 
Wheat or Chaff? where he tells us, if we want to 
know what hell is like, to put our finger in the 
candle, or to look into the mouth of a blast furnace, 
and think what it would be to be inside. Dr. 
Watts, in his Divine Songs, written specially for 
the use of children, describes with much unction “a 
dreadful hell and everlasting pains, where sinners 
must with devils dwell in darkness, fire, and 
chains”; and further bids the child ask himself, 
“Can such a wretch as I escape this curséd end ?” 
In another hymn, entitled “ The Danger of Delay,” 
amiable divine tells the unfortunate 
youthful reader that “one stroke of God’s almighty 
rod shall send young sinners quick to hell.” 
Never shall I forget the terror with which these 
words inspired my soul “when that I was and a 
little tiny boy,” and how I used to dread that I 
might be a “ young sinner” who would be “sent 
quick to hell.” Well may Mr. Lecky say (Ratio- 
nalism in Europe, ed. 1875, vol. i. p. 319) that such 
tenets, when “ realized intensely,” have a tendency 
to “chill every natural impulse towards the Creator, 
and to prevent the mild and gentle ideal of the 
New Testament from being influential.” 

JoNATHAN Be 


the same 


)UCHIER. 


Bexley Heath, Kent. 


The “deep author” referred to is Calvin, the 


I have not any of his works amongst 


an exact reference, but I am not far out in asking 


him to look into the Institutes, lib. iii. c. 23, sec. 7, 





+t No mention of it is found in the earlier volumes of | 


the Asiatic Researches, and I have no means of access to 
the Oriental Magazine, Asiatic Annual Regist r, or other 
periodical publication of that date 

I As. Res., ix. 448, ed. 1809; 
72 


§ In 4to., Bombay, 1840. 


Colebrooke’s LEssays, ii. 


‘ 
“~e 


following these words, “ Horribile decretum fateor.” 
It is not at all unlikely that whilst writing the 
lines quoted by W. T. M. the words of Calvin 
flitted across the poet’s mind, especially in con- 
nexion with subjects of the nether world. We 
know that Burns set up his back against the 
Calvinism of the Scotch Kirk, as in “ Holy Willie’s 
Prayer,” for instance; and in attacking that 
system he used the strongest weapons at hand, 
which were, of course, the naked expressions of 
Calvin, such as those he employed in treating on 
his dogma of reprobation ; a teaching amounting 
in substance to this, that, as regards the Divine 
decrees, there are even “ infants in hell a span 
long” for the glory of God. ; 
This dogmatic teaching of the great Genevan his 
followers at the present day either soften down or 
else exercise thereon a wise reticence. F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


If the answer to the query upon this subject is 
to be extended beyond the actual words for which 
the authority was asked, the question cannot be 





= 
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considered to be adequately treated without some 
reference to the controversy which there has been 
upon this point. This dates from as early a time 
as that of St. Augustine, who has been called 
“durus pater infantum” (Jer. Taylor, vol. vii. 
p. 343, Eden’s ed.), and who teaches that their 
punis shment will mitissima rather than hey 
(De pece. mer., 1. i. c. 16; Adv. Jul., 1. v. ¢. 11; 
Ep. ened v. sec. 2). Fulgentius (De Fide, c. iii.) 
has an expression which “Teealls the very words 
of the sentence noticed in the query which first 
appeared :— 

“In quo [sec. originali peccato] quisquis incipit ita 
vivere, ut antea finiat vitam quam ab ejus obligatione 
solvatar, si unius diei vel unius horz epatio anima illa 
vixit in corpore, necesse est eam cum eod em corpore 
interminabilia gehennz supplicia sustinere. 

The patristic view of the question is discussed 
ina note on the above in a recent edition of this 
work in SS. Patr. select., ed. Hurter, 
vol. xvi. pp. 210-13, CEnipont. 1871. 

The treatment of the same subject by English 
writers may be seen in Jer. Taylor, u.s., and Abp. 
Bramhall’s Works, vol. p. 178, seqg., A. C. L., 
Oxf., 1845. Ep. MARrsHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Opuse. 


Henry or Borimcproke (5 §. vi. 248.) 
—Dr. Henry (Hist. of Great Britain) says of 
Henry of Bolingbroke, that “having obtained a 
few ships and a small number of armed men from 
the Duke of Brittany, he put to sea,” and “after 
hovering some days on the coast, he landed 
Ravenspure, in Yorkshire, July 4 [1399], and was 
joined by the powerful Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, with the other barons of the 
North, and their followers”: and Dr. Henry gives 
both Froissart and Walsingham as authorities, 
without, however, pointing out any discrepancy 
between them. This account is corroborated by 
the local history, for Tickell (Hist. of Hi dl recor de 
—but without quoting + his authorities—“ in 13! 
he sailed from France with only three ships, at- 
tended by about sixty gentlemen and their ser- 
vants, On the Ist of July he landed at Raven- 
spurn, in Holderness, and was soon joined by the 
Lords Willow; ghby, Ross, Darcy, and Beaumont, 
with a great number of the ge ntry and commonalty. 
This part of the country, indeed, seemed in gener: al 
well affected to the Duke ; but the town of Kings- 
ton upon Hull continued firm in its loyalty to the 
King.” After being refused admittance by the 


mayor) “the Duke and his associates,” Tickell pro- 
ceeds, “left the town, and immediate ly marched to 
Doncaster ; where they were Joine d by the Earl 


of Westmoreland, the Earl of Northumberland, 

his son Sir He sory Percy, and a ‘great number of 
people from all parts of the country.” This ac- 
count, at least, seems as circumstantial as that 
given by Froissart, and more likely to be accurate, 
if the strength of Henry’s party lay in the North. 


| and measures used, and the proper fees 
| paid. Thies ceremony was repeated at the bottom of 
| High Street, and the fair of 18 





Here is a remark by Dr. Henry, which may throw 
some light on Froissart’s version : “This transac- 
tion (the dispute between the Dukes of Hereford 
and Norfolk, and their banishment by the King, 
&c.), sufficiently mysterious in itself, is strangely 
misrepresented by Sir John Froissart, a contem- 
porary historian, with a view to exculpate the 
Duke of Hereford (afterwards Henry IV.), and to 
blacken the characters of the King and of the 
Duke of Norfolk.” The landing of Edward IV. 
at Ravenspurn “on the 14th of March, 1471,” 
was, of course, another event, the King having 
sailed from Vere, in Zealand. Kinston. 


On October 1, 1399, there was a ‘‘Grant to 
Matthew Dauthorp of the place where the King 
landed at Ravenscrespourne for the foundation of 
a hermitage” (Sir T. D. Hardy’s Rymer’s Federa, 
vol. ii. p. 535, 1873). This is contemporary evi- 
dence that Ravenspurn was the landing-place. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Oxford. 


Provincia Farrs (5 §. vi. 108, 214, 278.)— 
Goose Fair in Nottingham was, until lately, done 
in solemn form, or farce, especially by mayors and 
aldermen with the souls of beadles ; but a sensible 
chief magistrate, a year ago, put an end to the 
theatrical procession of proclamation, and sub- 
stituted for it a simple notice in black ink on 
white paper that the fair would be held, &c. It 
may also be worth record that under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, passed two years ago, the 
October fair at Nottingham has been reduced in 
duration from nine days to five, and there is a 
growing feeling in the town in favour of its 
abolishment altogether. MERCIA. 


The Pictorial World, of Sept. 23, thus describes 
the opening of the Barnstaple Fair of 1876 :— 

** After these viands had been discusse 1 [a banquet at 
the Guildhall], the mayor and officers of the Corporation 
formed in procession, and walked as far as Hig gh Cross. 
A halt was then made, the town crier demanded silence 
and then the town clerk told out the old-fashioned 
proclamation to the effect that the fair was open from 
that time | Wednesday, 13th] until Friday night, at twelve 
o’clock—that the peace must be preserved, honest weights 
for stallage, Xc., 





76 was legally opened.” 
KINGSTON. 


Is HrronpeEtie aware that the ceremony of 
“walking the fair” which he describes was, until 
a year or two ago, likewise annually performed 
at the “Orange Fair” at Walsall, held on Feb- 
ruary 24? The custom is indeed “in danger of 
falling into disuse,” and the discontinuance of the 
ceremony at the Orange Fair is probably only the 
precursor of its final dissolution, as far, at any rate, 
as Walsall is concerned. 

J. Penperet Bropwourst. 


Wolverhampton. 
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Brstioerapny or “ Puncu Anp Jupy”: “THE 
Ow.” (3° §. ii. 387, 476 ; 5 S. vi. 296, 333.)— 
A valued correspondent of “ N. & Q.” has written 
a most useful work, the Handbook of Fictitious 
Names, but it applies to literature only. Could 
he not supplement it with a list of artists’ marks 
and artistic pseudonyms? if so, he would have 
to include not only “ H. B.” and his son “ Dicky” 
Doyle, but also “the Owl.” Mippte Tempiar 
asks, “ Who was he?” I believe that I am right 
in saying that he was the gifted Robert Barnabas 
Brough (one of “the Brothers Brough”), who died, 
in 1860, at the early age of thirty-two. I think 
that he did not adopt the pseudonym, or rather 
the mark or emblem of, the Owl, until he joined the 
staff of Diogenes, when that facetious weekly serial 
was started in January, 1853. In his illustration 
to the preface of vol. ii. (Dec. 31, 1853) he has in- 
troduced, among the portraits of the contributors, 
a likeness of himself, carrying the owl in his right 
hand. His design on the cover of Diogenes (of 
that date) has, in the corner, an owl, with the letter 
B in his beak. In 1855 the design of this cover 
had been altered, and the owl was bandaged with 
a label marked “ & Co.” In previous years Mr. 
R. B. Brough had marked his sketches with a B 
variously treated. Usually there was the skeleton 
outline of a man running through it, the legs 
dangling from the lower portion, and the arms 
from the upper, with a dotted head on the top. 
This may be seen in very many of his drawings, 
including the illustrations to his own novel, “ Which 
is Which? or, Miles Cassidy's Contract,” pub- 
lished in 1849 in vols. v. and vi. of that most 
excellent periodical, the National Magazine, edited 
by Mr. John Saunders. But to one of these illus- 
trations (vi. 90) he has placed his initials thus : 
“R. B. B.” The two illustrations at pp. 141, 145, 
although stated in the index to be by R. B. Brough, 
were drawn by W. McConnell. When Albert 
Smith had retired from the editorship of the Man 
in the Moon (1847)—in which I had the pleasure 
to assist him, both with pen and pencil—he was 
succeeded, in the editorial department, by (his 
previous co-editor) Angus B. Reach; and Mr. 
R. B. Brough and Mr. G. A. Sala greatly aided 
the popularity of the magazine by their illustra- 
tions. Among the earliest of those given by the 
former artist is one, on p. 128 of No. 15 (vol. iii.), 
in which the three letters R. B. B. are united in 
one monogram—the only instance that I have 
found of this “ artist’s mark” in this form. Mr. 
Angus Reach retired from the editorship of the 
Man in the Moon at No. 28, vol. v., and I imagine 
that, after that date, Mr. R. B. Brough was its 
editor, as well as its chief illustrator. 

CurnBert Bepe. 

Tuomas Sypeynam, M.D. (5" §. vi. 247.)— 


“Sydenham (Thomas), né dans le Comté de Dorset, en 
1624, se fit recevoir Docteur en Médecine dans I’ Université 





de Cambridge. I] sedistingua surtout par les remédes 
qu'il donnait dans la petite Vérole, par l’usage du Quin 
quina aprés l’accés dans les fiévres aigui’s, et par son 
Laudanum. I| mourut en 1689. Ona de lui un grand 
nombre d’ouvrages en latin, qui sont estimés. Praxis 
Medica, Lipsiw, 1695, 2 vol. in-8; Opera Medica, 
Geneve, 1716, 2 vol. in-4. Sa Médecine Pratique a été 
traduite en Francois, par M. Jault, Paris, 1774, in-8.”"~— 
Ladvocat, Dictionnaire Historique, 1777, iii. 490. 
HIRONDELLE. 


In the Life of John Locke, by H. R. Fox Bourne 
(Lond., 1876, 2 vols.), will be found references to 
several of the chief authorities on this great phy- 
sician. His pupil, Jo. Tylston, M.D. (Matt. Henry, 
Miscell. Works, 959, 960). See F. Jahn, Syden- 
ham. Ein Beitrag zur wissenschaftlichen Medizin, 
Eisen. 1840; R. W. Gerhard, de Thoma Syden- 
hamo, 1843, 4to. ; Jos. Meyer, Memoria Thome 
Sydenhami, 1833, 8vo. Jonn E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


He is considered to be the father of modern 
practical medicine, and is the author, amongst 
other subjects, of works on the plague and small- 
pox, the contagiousness of which he failed, prac- 
tically, to observe. He entered the Parliamentary 
army, whilst his famous contemporary, Harvey, 
followed the King. Sir Richard Blackmore re- 
cords of him :— 

“ When one day I asked Sydenham to advise me what 
works I should read to qualify me for practice, ‘ Read 
Don Quixote, replied he; ‘it is a very good book; I 
read it still.’ ” 

M. D. 


He is buried in St. James’s, Westminster. The 
following inscription narrates the fact :— 

“Prope hune locum sepultus est Thomas Sydenham 
medicus in omne zvum nobilis, natus erat a.p. 1624; 
vixit annos 65.” 

Sydenham appears to have been on terms of 
great intimacy with John Locke, and was ove of 
those present in the chamber of the latter when 
the first outline of his immortal essay was sketched. 
Dr. John Brown, in his Hore Subsecive, has 
written an appreciative essay on Locke and Syden- 
ham. Jno. KELLOCK. 

Ipswich. 


Some account of him may be found in any good 
biographical dictionary ; also, as I am informed, 
in Hutchinson’s Biographia Medica. The Syden- 
ham Society, an association for publishing books 
on medical subjects, is named after this dis- 
tinguished man. A. O. V. P. 


If he did not first employ, he encouraged by his 
elegant writings, “the cool treatment” of small- 
pox and other epidemics. His works were trans- 
lated into Latin by Dr. Mapletoft. H. P. 


Ewecems or THE Saints: Sr. Junray (5" S. 
vi. 306.)—The most complete and handy book on 
this subject is Dr. F. C. Husenbeth’s Emblems of 
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Saints, by which they are Distinguished in Works 
of Art, second edition, Lond., Longman, 1860. 
There are no illustrations. Another work is The 
Calendar of the Anglican Church, Illustrated, 
Oxf., Parker, 1851. This was republished, with 
large omissions and alterations, as T’he Culendar of 
the Prayer Book, Illustrated: with an Appendis 
of the chief Christian Emblems from Earlu and 
Medieval Monuments, Parker, 1866. 

There are thirty-five saints of the name of Julian 
enumerated by Baronius, The one in question is 
called “ Hospitator,” from his kindness in enter- 
taining strangers. The emblem of the ferryman is 
uppropriated to him because on a tempestuous 
night, when a stranger called to him to convey 
him over the ferry by which he dwelt, he went to 
fetch him, after some reluctance, and took him to 
his home, and recovered him from the cold with 
the greatest tenderness. The stranger afterwards 
declared himself to be an angel, who was sent to 
announce the pardon of the act of parricide which 
he had inadvertently committed; soon after 
which St. Julian and his wife died. 

See the authorities in Zhe Lives of the Saints, 
by RKibadeneira, tom. i. p. 268, French transl., 
Par., 1660, at Feb. 12. Ep. Marsa... 

Sandford St. Martin. 


I know of no more comprehensive work than 
Mrs. Jameson’s ; but I possess a charming little 
volume such as is required, a dictionary of 
Emblems of Saints, by the Rev. F. C. Husenbeth. 
Iam not sure if it is still in print ; the publishers, 
Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman Street, London, 
could answer the question. St. Julian Hospitaller 
(Penitent) took up his abode on the banks of a 
river, the passage of which was often dangerous 
from floods occasioned by mountain torrents. 
Here he constantly watched and ferried travellers 
across in safety. Yram, 


The best book I know on this subject is :— 

“ Histoire et théorie du symbolisme religieux avant et 
depuis le christianisme contenant: l'explication de tous 
les moyens symboliques employés dans l art plastique 
monumental et décoratif chez les anciens et les modernes, 
avec les principes de leur application 4 toutes les parties 
de l'art chrétien, d’aprés la Bible, les artistes paiens, les 
péeres de l'église, les égendes et la pratique du moyen 
‘ige et de la renaissance.” Par l’Abbé Auber. Paris et 
Poitiers, 1872. 4 vols. Svo. 

I would also mention :— 

“ Caractéristiques des saints dans l'art populaire.” Par 
le P. Ch. Cahier. Paris, Poussielgue. 2 vols. 4to. 

Henri GAvssEerRon. 

Ayr Academy. 


In the preface to Didron’s Iconography, vol. i. 
(Bohn, 1851), with 130 woodcuts, it is stated that 
the author proposed to treat at no distant date of 
the iconography of “the hierarchical gradations of 
angels good and evil, saints and martyrs, not for- 
getting the Virgin Mary,” &c. The English edi- 


tion is still incomplete, but I believe a notice was 
issued not long since that the original edition was 
approaching completion. W. L. M. 


Fynney Famity or Starrorpsnire (5" §. vi. 
304.)—In giving my authorities for this pedigree 
all personal responsibility for its genuineness was, 
as I conceive, disclaimed. The name is of such 
constant occurrence in the North Staffordshire 
registers and around Bakewell, that it is well nigh 
impossible to trace out all the ramifications from 
the parent stock. If, however, H. S. G. will 
favour me with a call, I will gladly show him 
what I have done in that direction. The first 
mention of “ Finey,” as a place, is in Henry Lord 
Audley’s grant to Hulton Abbey, among the 
appurtenances of his vills of Mixnehays and 
Bradenhope, anno 1223. But in Sir Henry Bag- 
nall’s conveyance of certain tithes to John Brad- 
burye, Aug. 9, 1596, and more lately, in a deed 
of release from Edward Woodwarde, yeoman, to 
John Gisborne, of Derby, maltster, dated Sept. 5, 
1654, the messuage is described as Fynney Lane, 
alias Harvey's Riddinge, in Chedulton. 

William Fynney, the “ inheritor of Fynney, co. 
Staff.,” occurs in a deed of July 14, 1570; and 
his descendants are almost invariably described 
as yeomen or gentlemen, in very few instances 
rising to squirarcheal rank. Samuel] ffynney (sic), 
Nov. 13, 1726, uses a fine heraldic seal with the 
three eagles displayed, but without the chevron. 
A reference to that entirely veracious authority, 
the late Domesday Survey of Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, will convince H. 8. G. that neither in 
name nor yet in territorial influence has this 
ancient stock hitherto suffered any diminution. 

1657. “Ralph Lees, of Consall, and a daughter of Hugh 
and Margaret Fynney, were published 3 times at our 
Market cres” ; and married April 22.—Leek Register. 

“ T humbly desire that you will be pleased to remem- 
ber that I, Thomas Fynney, of Leeke, lieutenant, doe 
humbly accept and lay bold of H.M.’s free and general 
pardon, expressed in his gracious Declaration of 14 April, 
1660. And I hereby declare that I return to the loyalty 
and obedience of a good subject,” &c. (sworn before 
Anthony Rudyerd, of Delacre, J.P.). 

Joun SLEIcrP. 

North Grove, Highgate, N. 


Bripport AN Episcopan See (5 §. vi. 308.)— 
In his glossary Mr. Morris has made “ Bridyport ” 

=“* Bridport,” without explanation ; but the old 
writer, who was a man of information, can scarcely 
have meant Bridport in Dorset ; of course if he 
did he was wrong. Leofric succeeded Lyfing “ in 
Devonshire and Cornwall” (cf. Eng. Chron., D., 
1047) ; or “in Devonshire” (Chron., E., 1044). 
No seat or “stol” is named. “The bishopric of Cre- 
diton and Cornwall was immediately given to the 
King’s Chancellor Leofric” (Simeon of Durham, 
A.D. 1046). It is easy to find plenty of evidence 





that Crediton (Cridiantun) would betheright reading 
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here. Bridport in Dorset was in Sherborne diocese, 
from first to last, te. till the union of Sherborne 
and Ramsbury into Sarum, of which the writer of 
the paper knew. With all the curious alterations 
of the boundaries of the western dioceses, yet no 
one can have believed that Bridport in Dorset ever 
got into Exeter. Perhaps a copier made a mistake, 
for there is reason to take the list as a copy of an 
older MS. Dr. Morris, p. x, says the Jesus MS. 
belongs to the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
and gives evidence of the date of the poems it con- 
tains ; but apparently the mention of Norwich, 
founded about the end of the eleventh century, as 
i bishopric on the one hand, and the omission of 
Ely, founded 1109, on the other, point to this list 
having been made in the first years of the twelfth 
century. ’, Tancock. 


WeEst-c SUPERSTITIONS 
Apropos of the West-country 
give the follow 17 from the 
young man in this town, 


JUNTRY 5t S. vi. 144.) 
superstitions, I 
south of England. A 


some fifteen or sixteen 


years since, was suffering from epileptic fits, and, 
as a remedy, was recommended to try the power of 
a ring, similar to that described by R. C. 8. W 


but under these conditions, that 


of twenty (I think Iam right as to the number 
sixpences collected from maidens, but not neces- 
sarily of his own age. He is still living in the 
town, and is, I believe, in better health, and has 
outlived the fits, which no doubt he attributes to 
the magic power of the ring. Mr. W. Jones has 
just published a work entitled Finger-Ring Lore 


’ 


Chatto & Windus), the review of which I have 

seen, and I find he confines this superstition to the 

west of England, but the above gives an ex- 

—- to the rule. eo. & 
sasingstoke. 


cuse 


Tue Cairn on THE Ertpon Hitts (5" §. vi. 
229. The mysterious disappearance of the great 


the Eildon Hills, 


erec ted 


pile of stones on in 
memory of the first Reform Bill, is accounted for 
by the fact that a parson, neither Old Kirk nor 


Free Kirk, who resided for some years at the foot 
of the said hills, and may be regarded, I suppose, 
as an anti-reformer, used to avail himself of a good 
Scotch mist to go upand roll the component parts 
of the said cairn from the top to the bottom. This 
process he continued until the work of demolition 
was complete d. F. F. 


“GOING OUT WITH THE TIDE” (5 §. vi. 305.) 
—I was once told on a Suffolk farm—adjoining 
an estuary—that cats’ eyes were supposed to 
dilate and contract with the flow and ebb of the 
tide. About Lowestoft, when a fisherman’s hand 
was pricked by the weaver-fish during a waning 
moon, the pain and swelling (reaching to the 


shoulder perhaps) were supposed to cease only with 
the old moon. 


LOWESTOFT. 


it should be made | 


Devonsuire Kyicuts In THE Tower (5% §, 
vi. 329.)\—I would refer Devon to Froude’s His- 
tory of England, 8vo. edit. 1860, vol. vi. p. 431, 
where he will find an account of the “ Dudley 
conspiracy,” for supposed participation in which 
the Devonshire knights were committed to the 
Tower in 1566. He will also find references to 
some interesting documents connected with the 
plot in Calendar of State Papers, Domestic S 
«). Mary. Sc 


eries, 
MERSET. 


PRONUNCIATION OF SOME ENGLIsH Names (5% 
vi. 189, 312.)—Although I can neither give nor 
point to a full list of the oddities of pronunciation 
to which your correspondent has called attention, 
I can add a few samples to those given by him 


5S. 





and Mr. Bovutcer :—viz., for Puleston, Pilston; 

for Cockburn, Coburn; for Raleigh, Ra cley; for 

Coke, Cooke; for Colquhoun, Cohoon ; for Mohun, 
| Moon > for ( Jow pt r, Coope Ps for Ayscou ch, = w. 

W. H. Hi 

ITALIAN Pronunciation oF Enouisn (5% §, 

vi. 146. Sojourners _ Italy and the adjacent 

| provinces cannot fail to remark that in colloquial 
| Italian it is not at all unusual to a op the last 
syllable from words of two or mi syllables. 

Examples may be found in Mr. Walter White's 
Holidays in Tyrol, recently published. Does 


this fact explain the peculiarity described by your 
correspondent at Sydenham Hill ? me Fe 


vi. 329.)—F. P. 
account of Sir Charles 
Chester's Westminster Abbey Re- 
Undoubtedly Admiral Sir Charles 
Wager was the son of the “ poor Charles ” noticed 
in Pepys. When “poor Charles” died, in 1666, 
he was the commander of one of the king’s frigates. 
Ep. D. 

[We feel bound to that, referring to Col. 
Chester’s W ibbey Registers, we find in the 
long and exhaustive note on the Wager family one out 
of thousands of proofs of the care taken by the inde- 
fatigable compiler to render his book invaluable to all 
inquirers. ] 


CHartes Wacer (5™ §. 
should consult the original 
Wager in Col. 


quste rs, p- 363. 





add 


on 


estminster 


Necus (5 §. vy. 429; vi. 56, 259.)—“ The 
Rev. Francis Coleman Negus, Rector of Benne and 
Oakley, Suffolk, I think had a nephew of the 
name mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ 

A member of the Negus family writes me the 
perhaps it may give your a a 


above ; 
clue. c 
(3° §S, i. 271 


CuRISTOPHER WANDESFORDE , 314; 


x. 277; 5 S. ii. 327, 370; iii. 158, 338.)—I paid 
a visit te Kirklington Hall and church some 





ten years after the date of D. P.’s description of 
them. oe answered to the account 
given at 3° §. i. 314. The Wandesforde shields 
| may be found in the Lansdowne MSS., No. 908, 
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pp. 14, 193, 202, 248. 
three pheons,” of which D. P. seems to ignore the 
name, is that of Bland :— 

“The coat of Bland is quartered by the family of Wan 
desford of Kirklington, created Lord Viscount Cuistle- 
comer, in the Kingdom of Ireland, in 1707, by descent 
from the co-heirs of Fulthorpe, of Hipswell in the same 
county, whose ancestor, Allen Fulthorpe, of Hipswell, 
married Katherine, daughter and heir of William de 
Bland, who was living, according to computation, in the 
reign of Richard the Second.”—Thoresby’s Ducat Leod., 
p. 126. 

F. B. 

2 Kixes vit. 13 (5" §. vi. 164, 274.)—I believe 
the third and last edition of the Franco-Geneva 
Bible to be- 

“ La Sainte —_ le, ou le Vieux et le Nouveau Testament, 
traduit en Francois sur les Textes Hebreu et Grec, par 
les Past eurs et sP rofrs. de l’Eglise etd ] Ac adén ie de 
Genéve. 3 vols io 8 A Genéve, J. J. Paschoud, 1805.” 

In this edition the words 
lui dit : comment votre serviteur qui n’est rien,* 
pourroit-il faire des choses si étonnantes?” In the 
preface to this edition it is said :— 

“La premiére version francoize de la Bible d‘aprés le 
texte Hebreu faite pour les Eglises reformées est celle 
de Pierre-Robert Olivetan, imprimée en 1535. Calvin, 
parent du traducteur, en fut l’Editeur et en corrigea le 
style” ; 
and Debure informs us that 
“fut commencé en 1525, mais ne fut achevé que dans 
l'année [537, dans laquelle elle a paru sous le premicre date 
de 1535. Le fameux C alvin passe pour avoir eu la plus 
= part a cet ouvrage. 

Calvin therefore had much to do in getting up 
the first reforme: 1 version of the Bible in F rench . 
but there does not seem to be any error in the 
said verse, for the editors of the edition of 1805 
still acknowledge the Hebrew to give “qui n’est 
qu'un chien,” although they put a more refined ex- 
pression in the body of the text. The learned 
Dom Calmet (Dict. de la Bible, Hazael) gives the 
words, “Qui suis-je moi, votre serviteur, qui ne 
suis qu’un chien, pour faire de si grandes choses ?” 
So thé ut it would seem the Hebrew bears out this 
reading, however the English editors may render it. 

D. Wuyrte. 


Tuomas Topnam (5' §, vi. 107, 193, 277.)— 
A full account of the feats of “The Strong Man,” 
with his suicide, is to be found in “ The History 
and Antiquities of the Parish of Islington. By 
John Nelson. Second Edition. London, 1823.” 

J. Bernuarp SMIra. 





Temple. 


Tue Fervuna (5 §. vi. 133, 273.)—The giant 
fennel, Latin ferula, grows in the south of Europe, 
and especi: ally Its aly. o resembles the dill or wild 
fennel of En; glan y only it attains a much greater 
size. This plant was use 4 to punish boys with at 


“* Heb.—‘ qui n'est qu’un chien.’ 


ire, * Sur quoi Hazaéel | 
in’ *! that became very painful. Ray says that the 








The quartering “on a bend | school, and Treund derives jits name from ferire, 


owing to this frequent use of it. Martial and Ju- 
venal often mention it. The former devotes an 
epigram to it, Lib. xiv. Epig. 80, in which he calls 
it very hateful to boys, but dear to schoolmasters, 
a wood ennobled by the gift of Prometheus, because 
in the pith of this plant he, according to Pliny, 
conveyed the sacred fire from heaven to man. 
This “ sceptre of pedagogues,” as he calls it else- 
where, he wittily connects with the painful instil- 
ling of learning, also a sacred spark from heaven, 
into boys at school by severe punishments. The 
fruit of this umbelliferous plant is spreading and 
flat, something like a parsnip root they say, so as 
to form a sort of wooden pallet or siapper, as John- 
son called it, or at least to suggest that instrument 
of torture. The pe dagogues’ ingenuity perforated 
their wooden ferula with holes, into which the flesh 
of the hand rose up on the infliction of a heavy 
blow, and when removed left a large sore swelling 


still used the pith of 
Greek emperor's 


A. Warp. 


people in Italy in his time 
the giant fennel as tinder. The 
sceptre was the ferule. 

Mayfair. 


The ferula used by Romans, and called ferula, 
was not equivalent to the spatter used in Eng- 


land and Europe generally, but was simply a 
switch or cane. Ex imples of the latter still exist, 
and possibly owe their shape of an oblong with a 
handle to the use made of the oblong part, viz., 
to form a horn-book, so that the master could teach 
the letters and wake up the idle and inattentive 
by means of the same instrument. Actus al English 
examples, with the alphabet, Lord’s Prayer, “and 
Creed, fastened on and covered with horn, exist. 
Its shape, and occasionally its double use, may be 
seen in old paintings and engravings. De Bry 
certainly has one or more engravings of schools 
with it in the master’s hand. Whether it is true 
that this instrument was ever called ferula I think 
very doubtful. Ben Jonson most likely used it 
in the classical sense of a fennel stick or cane. 


J.C. J. 


PREMATURE INTERMENT (5 §. vi. 109, 256.)— 
The poem On One who Died in a Tomb may pro- 
bably have reference to the reported premature 
interment of a Mrs. Blunden, a lady of good 
position in this town, in the early part ‘of the last 
century. The cause was ae posed to have been 
that of taking a draught of laudanum in mistake, 
or in too large a quantity, which threw her into a 
lethargy, and was not discovered until after she 
was buried, when, as noises were said to be heard 
emanating from the tomb, the body was exhumed, 
but life was extinct, although it was proved that 
she had breathed, a dew being found on the in- 
side of the coffin lid. A full account of the 


yecurrence is given in a work printed at Dublin 
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in 1748, entitled The Uncertainty of Death, and 
the Danger of Precipitate Interments and Dissec- 
tions Demonstrated, at p. 61, and reprinted in 
Chandler’s History of the Holy Ghost Chapel, 
Basingstoke, 1819. Gough, in his Anecdotes of 
British Topography, 4to., 1768, p. 187, gives the 
title of another work on the subject, viz. :— 
“News from Busingstoke of one Mrs. Blunden, who 
was twice (!) Buried Alive; for which neglect several 
Persons were indicted at the last Assizes held at Win- 
chester, and the Town of Basingstoke compelled to pay 
a Great Fine,”’ 
undated. I should be glad to procure a copy of 
the first and last mentioned works. H. G. C, 
Basingstoke. 


Ucster Irisn (5 §, vi. 146, 294.)—I think 
S. T. P. confounds lock and lash. The latter, as 
he says, is a great quantity ; but the former is a 
small or moderate quantity. “A good lock” isa 
considerable quantity. Perhaps I may add some 
other expressions which I have heard in the 
western part of county Down. Some are in Halli- 
well, but with different meanings. 

Barge a scold, or to scold. 
stannin’ there bargin’ at?” 

Targe =a hussy. 

Strap, used in the same way. 

Scrunt, or oul’ scrunt = old hag. 

Bruckle =brittle. Brucke-bread = oat-cake with 
fat in it, and thus very brittle. 

Box an’ dice = the whole lot. 

Boxty =a coarse bread made of the remains of 
grated potatoes after the starch is taken out, 
mixed with oatmeal, I think. This has not been 
used, I believe, for a good many years. I remem- 
ber an expression used satirically (the poor food 
being disliked, no doubt), apparently a line from a 
song, “Oh, boxty, you’re my charm ! ” or something 
like that. 

* Cast in damages,” in a lawsuit. 

Cess (cf. success)—“ Bad cess to you” = bad 
luck. 

Contrive = imagine. 
it i gual 

Corby = crow. “ He was stannin’ like a corby 
over tripe” in a melancholy attitude. Cf “He’s 
jist like a wee dog stuffed with carrin” (carrion) = 
another expression, “ He’s stinkin’ with pride.” 

Hogo = bad smell (? haut goat), as elsewhere. 

Isk, hisk, or sk (cf. sess in Halliwell), calling a 
dog to food. 

Occupage, as “ tea-occupage ” = tea-service, ? cf. 
equ age. 

- Play the devil,” or “oul’ Nick” (cf. “ Play 
the bear,” 5" S. vi. 294) = produce mischief. 

Quality = better class of people; ?= good 
quality = the quality. 

Ructims = a rough lad. 

Scunder (cf. scunner) = to produce disgust. 
was scundered at it.” 


“What are you 


“T couldn’t conthrive how 


“Ty 





T’ are an’ ’ouns (?= the hare and hounds) = 
hurry-scurry, an exclamation ; also Thunder an’ 
‘ouns, in the same sense. 

Tacklins = harness. 


Brust = burst, &c. LL.D. P. 


Noviomacus (5" §. vi. 247.)—What is the 
meaning of this word? The tomb covering the 
remains of my old friend William Jerdan, in 
Bushey churchyard, in Hertfordshire, is said to 
have been “erected as a tribute to his memory by 
his Friends and Associates in the Society of 
Noviomagus, 1874.” The rector of that parish, an 
accomplished scholar, asked me its meaning on a 
recent visit to him ; and, being unable to answer, 
I promised to apply for information to “ N. & Q.” 
on the point. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[The Noviomagians are a club consisting of Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries exclusively. They dine to- 
gether once a month, from December to April, and they 
are supposed to be in search of the site of the ancient 
city of Noviomagus, the Noiomagos, we believe, of 
Ptolemy. Some say that the site sought after is that of 
the Noviomago of the Ancient Itinerary, which city was 
in Kent, if it was not in Sussex. Others say that the 
club is seeking for Noviomagno Civitas, which was in 
Surrey. The Kentish site seems to be the favourite of 
the Noviomagians, who continue to dine without ceasing 
to doubt. There is another club, consisting of F.S.A.s, 
limited to twenty, and called the Cocked Hats. They, 
too, dine together during the period named above, and 
discuss antiquarian subjects and all others after dinner 
(sometimes the all others first). They have an annual 
outing, when they visit some historical mansion, not 
generally accessible to the public, but to which they are 
invariably welcomed by the courteous owners. These 
are days which the erudite and hilarious Cocked Hats 
mark with a white stone. For a non-member of the club 
to be invited to these excursions is to give him a new 
delight of which he was previously unconscious, and if 
he lives to be famous, the incident of his having been 
“out” with the Cocked Hats is not likely to be omitted 
in his biography, Ut fertur.] 


Aut-rLower Water (5 §. vi. 107, 313.)— 
This delectable fluid, under a less elegant designa- 
tion, appears to have been a fashionable medicine 
in the last century, and accounted excellently good 
for “ the asthma” (see Gent. Nag., xxi. 295). 

J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Alas, in this nineteenth century I know a poor 
woman who took all-flower water; it was to be 
cautiously obtained, for it was needful “the cow 
should not know.” She did not die of it, but of 
the dropsy she took it for. She had a crazy son, 
and had shortly before taken him to Ashton, to 
be stroked by the dead priest’s hand there. That 
prescription too proved unavailing. The hand 
has been discussed in “ N. & Q.” already. 


Books on Caricature (5" 8. vi. 181, 296.) — 
In the volume of the Leisure Hour for 1875 will 
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be found a series of admirable papers, profusely 
illustrated, on “Caricature and Caricaturists,” 
from the earliest times, with fac-simile illustra- 
tions from the drawings of Hogarth, Gillray, 
George Cruikshank, John and Richard Doyle, 
John Leech, Tenniel, &. In the September 
number of the Leisure Hour, 1876, was com- 
menced a series of papers, with fac-simile illustra- 
tions, on “American Caricatures.” Has Mr. R. 
W. Buss ever published his lectures on English 
caricaturists ? Curnpert Bebe. 


Suietp or Prerence (5 §. vi. 300, 314.)—In 
reply to a Lapy, let me inform her that any 
heraldic heiress whose father was entitled to bear 
arms (for she is not an heiress till her father is 
dead) may place her arms in an escutcheon of pre- 
tence on her husband’s shield. Heraldry does not 
regard “ filthy lucre,” and no amount of landed or 
other property constitutes a woman an heiress if 
she has brothers surviving, or while any descen- 
dants, male or female, of her brothers exist. An 
heiress, or any other woman, should “difference ” 
her arms with the same mark of cadency used by, 
or appertaining to, her father. Since writing the 
above, I have seen Nepurite’s reply (ante, p. 314). 
Ifan heiress may only transmit her arms to her 
children, or her husband place them on an escut- 
cheon of pretence, when she is “a member of a 
family in which there is not one male member 
alive”—then, alas for quarterings! ARGENT. 


Tue Last Appor oF Bury St. Epmunps (5S. 
vi. 128, 295.)—I am obliged to E. M. D. for his 
reply to my query, but if I have been misled as to 
the name of the last abbot being Kemis, my 
authority was not Weever ; but in an interesting 
account of The First Duke of Beaufort’s Progress 
through Wales in 1684, written by his chaplain, 
who accompanied him, the following passage 
occurs :— 

“They of this family of Kevenmably [i.e. the Kemeys 
family] carry in an escrowle this British motto under- 
neath their shield,— 

DUW DY RAS. 

Englished,—God thy Grace. 
An Inscription upon one of this name and Arms, and 
of eminent quality in his time, was in St. Marye’s 
Church, of the Abby-yard of St. Edmonds-Bury, in the 
County of Suffolke, and Diocess of Norwich. It was 
where John Kemis, the last Lord Abbot of Bury, was 
interr’d.” 

Then follows the inscription, commencing :— 
“Buria quem Dominum,” &c. I may add that 
in 1864, by direction of the present Duke of 
Beaufort, one hundred copies of the above-men- 
tioned Progress were printed, for private circula- 
tion, from the original MS, at Badminton. 

- a a 


Minirary Harts (5" §. vi. 309, 334.)—In 
original engravings I possess of the battles of 





Oudenarde, July, 1708, and Malplaquet, Sept., 
1709, the conical-shaped military hat appears. 
W. Puituirs. 


AvuTnors AND QvoratTions Wantep (5" §, 
vi. 329.)— 

Miss Peacock will find the lines she quotes (not quite 
accurately, however) in Mr. A. C. Swinburne’s The 
Triumph of Time, p. 43 in the 1866 edition of his Poems 
and Ballads. R. M. A. 


“ This world is the nurse of all we know,” &c. 
The third verse of Shelley’s poem On Death, second 
among his Early Poems, p. 192 of Mrs. Shelley’s com- 
plete edition of her husband's works, published by Ed. 
Moxon. R. H. L. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Rahel: her Life and Letters. By Mrs. Vaughan Jen- 
nings. (H.S8. King & Co.) 

Tue readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes and of much 
German literature will not fail to remember Rabel Le- 
vin, the daughter of a Hebrew jeweller of Berlin, who 
was born in 1771, and died in 1833, the wife of Varn- 
hagen von Ense. In spite of the humble start in life, 
Rahel became a queen of society, and there were few 
eminently intellectual persons of her time with whom 
she was unacquainted. It was a time of great political 
importance, and Rahel played her part in it. This 
volume, accordingly, is a brilliant yet unexaggerated pic- 
ture of the period, of men, women, manners, society, 
governments, and misgovernments. Whoever peruses 
this charming and instructive volume will agree with 
Count Custine that “she possessed the intellect of a 
philosopher and the heart of an apostle.” 


On the Comparative Anatomy of the Auditory Ossicles 
of the Mammalia, By Alban H. G. Doran, F.R.C.S. 
(Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 172.) 

Tue author of this abstract, who since 1874 has been 
carrying on a work at the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons which is indicated in the above title, and 
which he tells us is in course of rapid enlargement, has 
produced this portion of a full account of the result, 
“with the object of demonstrating how far the charac- 
teristics of the auditory ossicles of the different orders 
of the mammalia accord with those distir-ctions through- 
out the whole organization which have assisted ana- 
tomists up to the present day in giving a definite position 
to each member of the class.” 


The Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon cf 

Westminster. Illustrated. (Cassell & Co.) 
Tue first number of this cheap reprint is attractive in 
every way, and we hope to speak in the same terms of 
those that are to follow. The key-note of the Life is to 
be found in the words—“ We are not told that the 
angels’ songs were heard by any except the wakeful 
shepherds of an obscure village”; and “Such glories 
as the simple shepherds saw were seen only by the eye 
of faith.” 


A Trip up the Volga to the Fats of Nijni Novogorod. 

3y H. A. Munro Butler Johnstone, M.P. Witha Map 

and Twelve Illustrations. Second Edition. (Parker.) 
Two years ago most of the contents of this amusing book 
appeared in the form of letters in the Daily News. Since 
then they have, in an unpretending volume, reached a 
second edition. The great fair,exchange, and emporium, 
what they are and what they used to be, are capitally de- 
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scribed. All the world used to gothere ; now, owing to the 
railroads, it has all the world and his wife. One conse- 
quence is that ‘‘ Mercator Paterfamilias ” is not the man 
he was when his sweet partner slept unconscious a thou- 
sand versts away, and he will tell you, if you ask him, 
with a knowing glance and doleful shake of his head, 
“The Yarmark is no longer what it was in the good days 
of old.” 
The Quart rly Review. No. 284. (Murray ) 

AS everybody is reading the new number of the Quar- 

terly, there is nobody left to whom it is necessary to 
It may, however, be of use to point to 
the article, “ The Papal Monarchy,” as one of the most 
hostile that has ever appeared in the Quarterly. Its 
spirit may be seen in the concluding words: “‘ Delenda 
est Carthago !’ was the cry of the champions of old Rome 
when universal sovereignty was theirambition. ‘ Delenda 
est Roma !’ must henceforth be our cry who wish to see 
constitutional liberty restored to the Church, and Chris- 
tendom reunited.” Every article is readable in the 
highest degree, but the one in question is one to be read 
again and again, and to be kept in remembrance, 
The New Quarterly Magazi No. 13. (Ward, 
& Tyler.) 
Tue editorial “Current Literature and Current Criti- 
cism ” occupies more than a fourth of the whole number, 
and yet one cannot say there is too much of it,—at all 
events, we should regret to see this heading discontinued. 
The number is an excellent one, containing “‘ The World 
behind the Scenes,” by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and a note- 
worthy article on the once living riddle, Caspar Hauser ; 
“ Enigma Sui Temporis: Ignota Nativitas, Occulta 
Mors, 1833.” Another record, forming the text of a re- 
markable discourse, runs, “ Hic Occultus Occulto Occisus 
Est, 1833.” The riddle, however, is unsolved. 


The Cornhill Magazine. October. (Smith & Elder.) 

OvrR numerous readers who are interested in folk-lore 
will thank us for directing their attention to “‘ Bushman 
Folk-Lore ” in this number. The scientific student of 
history and ethnology will read it with interest. The 
Milky Way, according to very ancient African tradition, 
was caused by a girl who, thinking the earth lacked light 
enough, flung some wood ashes into the sky, and so sup- 
plied what was wanting. 


recommend it. 


Lock 


Tue “Itioctsms” or THE Frencn Lanovace.—The 
Courrier de UEurope quotes the following curious 
examples :—“ Nous portions nos portions. Les portions, 
les portions nous? Les p yules du couvent couvent. Mes 
fils ont cassé mes fils. 11 est de l'est. Je vis ces vis. Cet 
homme est jer, peut-on s'y fer? Nous éditions de belles 
éditions. Nous 1 relations intéressantes. 
Nous acceptions ces diverses acceptions de mots. Nous 
inspections les inspections elles-mémes. Nous exceptions 
ces exceptions. Je suis content qu’ils content cette histoire. 
Il convient qu'ils convient leurs amis. Ils ont un caractére 
violent, ils violent leur promesse. Ces dames se parent 
de fleurs pour leur parent. Ils expédient leurs lettres; 
c'est un bon expedient. Nos intentions sont que nous 
intentions ce proces. Ils négligent leurs devoirs, je suis 
moins xegligent Nous oljections beaucoup de choses 
contre vos objections. Ils résident & Paris chez le résident 
d'une cour étrangére. Ces cuisiniers excellent A faire ce 
mets excellent. Les poissons affluent a un affluent de la 
riviére, &c.” 

Tue Witt or Perer rae Great is a very doubtful 
document. It may contain a true Russian idea, but as 
it was brought to France by so questionable an adven- 
turer as D’Eon, something more than suspicion is 
attached to it. One of our correspondents, Z., says :-— 


lations ces 





“A saying often attributed to Peter the Great by mis- 
take, viz., that Constantinople was the key to his house, 
&c., was really by Alexander I. (see Joyneville’s Life 
and Times of Alexander I.), and indeed it would have 
had no point from Peter, who possessed no territory 
touching the Black Sea shores.” 

Tur Lion Sermon.—This sermon was preached this 
year, as usual, at St. Katherine Cree, to commemorate 
the escape of Sir John Gayer from a lion in Africa. Sir 
John was a merchant and (temp. Charles I.) Lord Mayor 
of London, and for the purpose of this annual sermon he 
left a fund which gives twenty shillings to the preacher, 
half-a-crown to the elerk, and one shilling to the sexton. 

Witu1aM J. Tnoms, Esg.—Our readers will be glad to 
hear that the dear old editor of “ N. & Q.,” having lately 
undergone the operation for cataract, which was very 
successfully accomplished by Mr. Power, of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, is now progressing most favourably. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith 

Tuespts.—The date of the first representation of Dry- 
den and Lee’s @dipus is easily ascertained. The last 
two lines of the prologue run thus : 

** Record it as Memorial of the Fact, 

The first Play bury'd since the Woollen Act.” 

This Act, passed in 1678, forbade all burials of bodies 
otherwise than in woollen, and fixed a penalty of five 
pounds on persons direeting burials contrary to law. 
(Edipus was the first play acted at the theatre in Dorset 
Gardens in 1679. 

3RETWALDA.—Prince Charles Edward Stuart died 
without legitimate issue. There is no male or female 
descendant from him, nor of course from his brother the 
cardinal, with any right to call themselves heirs or de- 
scendants of those grandsons of James II. 

T.S. F.—In the words of Zophar the Naamathite, 
“Vain man would be wise, though man be born like a 
wild ass’s colt.” 

Miss A.—The picture containing the three portraits 
of the Ladies Laura, Maria, and Horatia Waldegrave is 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is at Strawberry Hill. 

Q. DESIREs us to notice that in Mrs. Sales Barker’s book 
for children, entitled Little Wide-Awake (Routledge & 
Sons, 1876), are two poems, one of thirteen verses, copied 
without any acknowledgment from the Misses Taylor's 
Original Poems. 

L. Annie Tomiey.—Prof. Leo’s address is 31, Matthiii- 
kirche Strasse, Berlin, W. 

Guanirvoy.—*The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’’—See 
pp. 61, 175, 338, of our present volume. 

F. H. H.—It is good English now as of old. 

H. G. C.—No doubt; 

W. G. T.—Next week. 

Vav.—Forwarded. 


Spenser. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








